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Committee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, 

Friday, January 17, 1919. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock 'a. m., Hon. Edward Keating 
presiding. 

Mr. Keating. This meeting was called this morning for the pur- 
pose of conducting a hearing on H. R. 13415, introduced by Mr. 
Kelly of Pennsylvania, which is a bill "To provide for the present 
emergency arising out of the demobilization of soldiers and sailors 
by securing for them opportunities for permanent and profitable 
employment through the settlement, colonization, and development 
upon a systematic and comprehemsive basis, of agricultural lands, 
and of the forests, mineral, and other natural resources within the 
United States and Alaska, and for other purposes/ ' 

(The bill is as follows:) 

[H. R. 13415, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session.] 

A BILL To provide for the present emergency arising out of the demobilisation of soldiers and sailors by 
securing for them opportunities for permanent and profitable employment through the settlement 
colonization, and development, upon a systematic and comprehensive basis, cf agricultural lands, and 
of the forest, mineral, and other natural resources within the United States and Alaska, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled — 

A NATIONAL EMERGENCY BOARD, TO CON8I8T OF THE SECRETARIES OF LABOR, 

AGRICULTURE, AND INTERIOR. 

That there is hereby created a special administrative board of three members, to be 
known as the National Emergency Board for Soldier Employment (hereinafter called 
the "board " or the "national board "), to consist of the Secretaries of the Departments 
of Labor, of Agriculture, and of the Interior. 

The national board shall act under the general supervision of the President and 
through a competent director to be selected by the said board and to be known as 
the National Director of Soldier Employment (hereinafter called the "director"). 

The said board shall provide the said director with all necessary expert, clerical, 
and other assistance by detailing to his office, through the respective Secretaries of 
the three departments, experts, clerks, and other employees trom the personnel of 
said departments. All office, traveling, and other expenses herein required shall be 
paid from appropriations under this act. 

A CONSTRUCTION SERVICE TO BE ORGANIZED BY THE NATIONAL BOARD. 

Sec 2. That in order to develop and carry out the projects for utilizing land and 
natural resources as provided for in this act, and in order to secure immediate employ- 
ment for soldiers being demobilized and other workers being discharged from their 
occupations, the board shall organize, through a series of corporations or otherwise, 
a service or body of workers, to be known as the United States Construction Service, 
which shall act under the general supervision of the Director of Soldier Employment. 

Employment in the said construction service shall be entirely voluntary, and the 
workers therein, or any body, division, or crew of such workers, shall have full power, 
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4 EMPLOYMENT FOB DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

under the terms of voluntary and collective agreements made by them with the 
national board, to resign from employment in the said service. AH workers in the 
construction service, or any body, division, or crew of such workers, shall have full 
power to organize among themselves for their economic and social betterment. 

STANDARDS OF LABOR FOR THE CONSTRUCTION SERVICE. 

Sec 3. That all operations conducted by the construction service shall be gov- 
erned by provisions as stated in this section, and such provisions shall be embodied as 
terms in every contract which is authorized herein. 

The minimum hourly wage for any class of labor in any operation conducted under 
authority of this act shall in no case be less than the average wage received in the 
locality by the respective class of labor working under conditions equivalent to those 
prevailing in said operation. 

The basic working-day shall not exceed eight hours, and an increase of fifty per 
centum in the hourly wage (as hereinbefore determined) shall be paid for all overtime 
work. 

No person under the age of sixteen years shall employed for any purpose whatever. 

All operations shall be so conducted as to make employment therein as steady, 
continuous, and permanent as possible. 

No contract shall be sublet without the consent of the national board, and said board 
shall require in any contract for subletting that the appropriate labor and other pro* 
visions of this act be embodied as terms therein. 

The national board is hereby empowered, authorized,' and directed to make all 
necessary rules and regulations (the same to be embodied when required as terms of 
contracts) to establish the necessary service — 

To insure the safety of workers in the operations provided for in this act. 

To provide for just an,d reasonable compensation to all workers in any operation or 
to their dependents, who may be injured or killed in the course of their work. 

To provide for a system of insurance of workers employed in all operations under this 
act in cases of sickness, injury, or death. 

To provide for an adequate system of sanitation, housing, and general living condi- 
tions for the workers engaged in any operation conducted directly or indirectly under 
authority of this act. 

To promote the skill, interest, and efficiency of workers in any operation. 

AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 

Sec 4. That in order to secure as a source of permanent and profitable employment, 
the proper settlement of lands for agricultural purposes, the national board is hereby 
empowered, authorized, and directed — 

To locate, by means of examinations or surveys already made by any of the respective 
departments and by means of necessary additional surveys (the same to be made as 
expeditiously as possible), areas of land in the United States or Alaska suitable to be 
settled and colonized in convenient community units; 

To reserve for this purpose any and all parts of the public domain, and to purchase, 
through condemnation or otherwise, any lands in private ownership which v may be 
necessary; 

To make plans for the efficient laying out. reclaiming, preparing, and organizing of 
the said lands for community settlement — including the providing of ready-made 
farms, farm buildings, stock and machinery to the prospective settlers, the mainte- 
nance of demonstration farms for their agricultural training, the organization of 
cooperative buying and selling agencies, the making of loans, and other suitable means 
for the settlers' economic and social welfare; 

To carry out such plans through the use of the construction service and otherwise — 
all physical operations to be conducted as far as practicable by means of the said 
construction service; 

To select ex-soldiers and other workers from the applicants for the lands in the 
communities to be settled; 

To supervise the •colonies when once established. 

The national board shall make all needful rules and regulations for carrying out 
these duties. 

All costs for reclamation and improvement shall be charged against each farm 
allotment and be amortized as provided by the national board, the interest charges not 
to exceed four and one-half per centum per annum. 

The fee simple title to all land reserved or purchased for the purposes of this Act 
shall remain forever in the United States. Farm lands shall be allotted in areas 
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sufficient for family use, and during such period only as the settler shall continue to 
reside on and use such land. Regulations for determining under varying conditions 
what amounts to residence and use shall be made by the national board. In case of 
the termination of any allotment the settler shall be reimbursed for improvements 
made at his own expense, the value of said improvement to be appraised by the board. 

A yearly charge shall be collected by the board for the use of each farm allotment, 
said charge to be a reasonable percentage of the productive value of the land. From 
the charge so collected there shall be paid by the board equitable proportions thereof 
of the State, county, and other local governments rendering services within the area 
being settled. 

No land shall be allotted for settlement until, in the opinion of the board and upon 
the basis of expert surveys and estimates, a reasonable presumption exists that the 
average yearly money return obtainable from farming the said allotment shall be 
sufficient to yield, in addition to the necessary yearly fixed charges for the use of the 
land, and for reclamation, improvements, and normal running expenses, a compensa- 
tion to the settler for his labor, which shall be not less than the equivalent of the local 
wage rate, as determined in section three; and the said charge for the use of land shall 
be fixed by the board so as to allow to the settler, out of estimated gross returns, not 
less than the compensation aforesaid. 

Settlement areas shall be selected by the board in those regions and areas, as nearly 
as possible, in which suitable markets are located and in which the economic and 
social advantages of community life can be made available. 

POKEST LANDS. 

Sec. 5. That in order to utilize the national forests of the United States as a source 
of continuous and profitable employment for returned soldiers and other workers, by 
means of the encouragement therein of lumber operations conducted by a stabilized 
labor force as distinguished from a migratory labor force, and through the development 
therein of permanent forest communities as distinguished from temporary lumber 
camps, the national board is hereby empowered, authorized, and directed to plan, 
establish, and organize, as soon as possible, within the said national forests a series of 
logging or milling operations, or both, which in each case shall, as far as practicable, 
beoased upon a continuous and sustained yield of timber or wood to the end that a 
series of permanent communities of logging or mill workers may be established; and 
for this purpose the national board shall, by means as far as practicable of the con- 
struction service provided for in section two, build all necessary roads, flumes, and 
other transportation facilities, mills, buildings, and other plants, and equip and 
operate the same and sell the product thereof as far as practicable to local consumers, 
in the form of logs or lumber. 

The board is Hereby authorized, for the purpose of developing any project as pro- 
vided for in this section, to purchase or lease any privately owned lands within or 
adjacent to any national forest. 

COAL LANDS. 

Sec. 6. That for the purpose of further utilizing the natural resources in the owner- 
ship and control of the United States Government for the profitable employment of 
returned soldiers and other workers the coal lands permanently reserved in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska shall hereafter be developed by tine national board, through direct 
operation or lease, so as to establish for tne benefit of the said returned soldiers and 
other workers, and of the public generally, a series of suitable communities; and such 
development shall, as far as practicable, be conducted by means of the construction 
service aforesaid. 

ROADS, WATERWAYS, AND GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Sec 7. That in order to provide further for the profitable employment of returned 
soldiers and other workers the national board is hereby authorized to utilize the 
construction service in the building and developing, to the extent desirable for the 
public interest, of such roads, waterways, and general improvements as will aid or 
advance the use of any projects in land settlement, forestry, or mineral development 
provided for in sections four, five, and six. 
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COOPERATION WITH STATES. 

Sec. 8. That the national board is hereby authorized to make written, specific 
cooperative agreements, in the case of any State, with any particular State official 
(or any State board or commission) who (or which) shall be authorized by the State, 
through appropriate official action, to make equally specific agreements with the 
national board: Provided. That each cooperative agreement shall be approved (1)- 
by the President of the United States and (2) by the governor or by the legislature 
of the cooperating State. 

The subject matter of any cooperative agreement aforesaid shall be limited — 

(1) To the establishment of settlement areas on agricultural land to be developed 
and managed for the purpose of, and in a manner equivalent to. that provided for in 
section four; 

(2) To the establishment of forest communities and operations to be conducted for 
the purposes of, and in a manner equivalent to, that provided for in section five; 

(3) To the establishment of mining communities and operations to be conducted 
for the purposes of, and in a manner equivalent to, that provided for in section six; 
and 

(4) To the building and development of roads and other public works for the pur- 
poses provided for in section seven: but no cooperative agreement shall be valid under 
this act which shall not provide — 

(a) That the absolute title to all land reserved or acquired, and to all permanent 
and fixed improvements constructed for any of the purposes aforesaid shall be retained 
permanently in public hands (either vested in the United States or in the particular 
State according as the one or the other method may be agreed upon); 

(b) That not more than seventy-five per centum of the total cost involved in any 
one project shall paid out of appropriations under this act; and 

(c) That the United States Construction Service provided for in section two shall, 
as far as practicable, be utilized in developing and maintaining any of the projects 
provided for in this section. 

soldier-employment fund for carrying out act. 

Sec 9. That there is hereby created in the United States Treasury a fund to be 
known as the "soldier-employment fund," to be expended by the national board for 
carrying out the provisions of this act, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed, upon request of the national board, to transfer from time to 
time to the credit of the soldier-employment fund such sum or sums, not exceeding in 
the aggregate $500,000,000, as the said board may deem necessary, to be used from time 
to time for carrying out the provisions of this act; and such sum or sums as may be 
required to comply with this authority are hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That the sums hereby authorized 
to be transferred to the soldier-employment fund shall be transferred only as such 
sums shall be actually needed by the board: Provided further, That all sums so trans- 
ferred shall be restored to the Treasury as hereinafter provided. 

bond issue to provide for soldier-employment fund. 

Sec 10. That for the purpose of providing the Treasury with funds for such advances 
to the soldier-employment fund, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue 
certificates of indebtedness of the United States in such form as he may prescribe and 
in denominations of $20, or multiples of that sum; said certificates to be redeemable 
at the option of the United States at any time after ten years from the date of their 
issue ana to be payable semiannually at not exceeding three per centum per annum; 
the principal and interest to be payable in gold com of the United States. The 
certificates of indebtedness herein authorized may be disposed of by the Secretary of 
the Treasury at not less than par, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, giving all citizens of the United States an equal opportunity to subscribe there- 
for, but no commission shall be allowed and the aggregate issue of such certificates 
shall not exceed the amount of all advances made to said soldier-employment fund, 
and in no event shall the same exceed the sum of $ The certificates of indebt- 

edness herein authorized shall be exempt from taxes or duties of the United States, 
as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority; 
and a sum not exceeding one-tenth of one per centum of the amount of the certificates 
of indebtedness issued under this act is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay the expenses of preparing, advertising, 
and issuing the same. 
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Sec. 11. That certain proportions of the receipts of the soldier- employment fund 
shall be paid into the general fund of the Treasury of the United States, until payments 
so made shall equal the aggregate amount of advances made by the Treasury to said 
soldier-employment fund, together with interest paid on the certificates of indebted- 
ness issued under this act. and any expense incident to preparing, advertising, and 
issuing the same: Provided, That said transfer of receipts shall be made at such times 
and in such proportions as the President shall direct: Provided further , That all receipts 
of the soldier-employment fund in excess of the amounts of advances made by the 
Treasury, as heretofore provided, to said soldier-employment fund which shall have 
been restored, shall be issued by the national board in accordance with the provisions 
of this act for instituting new colonization projects and for developing projects which 
shall have been established, and any sum or sums so expended shall, together with 
annual interest at four per centum on unpaid balances of said sum or sums, be assessed 
by the board against trie appropriate land and collected' as an improvement charge, 
in accordance with regulations to be made by the board, and when so assessed and 
collected the said sum or sums shall be returned by the board to the soldier-employ- 
ment fund, to be used over again indefinitely by the board for like purposes. 

Mr. Keating. Mr. Kelly is here this morning and the committee 
will be glad to hear from him. 

STATEMENT OF HON. M. CLYDE KELLY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Kelly. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
here this morning a number of men whom I desire to introduce to the 
committee and have them explain the various phases of this bill. 

First, however, I want to put before the committee this chart, 
showing the problem of demobilization and reconstruction, as we 
understand the words. The chart is a complete picture of the situa- 
tion and problem of demobilization. You will notice that it is drawn 
in the form of three reservoirs, which must be emptied upon the 
declaration of peace. The first one is composed of the men under 
arms overseas, the second of the men under arms in the camps and 
cantonments in this country, and the third is composed of men in 
essential war industries. Those three tanks are now filled and must 
be emptied back into the tanks represented at the lower corner of the 
chart and standing for peace-time industries. Many causes and fac- 
tors must enter into* the situation, and they are all shown on the chart. 
The rate of flow from the camps overseas depends upon the rate of 
transport, and that in turn depends upon the arrangements which are 
made for shipping. The chart shows provisions for taking care of that 
portion of the flow which can not be utilized at once in industry. There 
is also shown the possibility of buffer employment in the United States 
in public improvements of all kinds. The proposition of this bill is 
to meet two of these factors; one is in this buffer employment over 
here — not a kind of artificial thing to give employment regardless of 
the value of services, but real constructive employment of permanent 
value. It meets also the need for agricultural settlements and per- 
manent home plans for returning soldiers and workers. 

The Secretary of the Interior has a plan to take care of a number 
of these men on public land and is urging Congress to take some 
action in that connection. This bill proposes to carry out that idea 
more extensively, and it provides for the organization of a national 
board, to be composed of members of the Cabinet; and under them 
there is to be established and carried out a reconstruction service. 
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That service is to be made up of corps or workers, consisting of dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines, and also workers in war 
industries. 

The bill proposes to give this construction board power to take land 
on the public domain or to purchase private lands which may be 
available for community settlements. 

We tried to get away from the Civil War proposition in meeting 
this problem. Then a soldier was given scrip entitling him to a pertain 
part of the public domain, but in many cases he did not use it. As 
an illustration of that, I had recently a letter from an old soldier 
telling me of a Washington firm of attorneys who had informed him 
that they would give him $100 for his rights. The soldier did not 
know he had the right to any land, and he wrote me and asked me 
whether he should take $100 for it. That is an illustration of thou- 
sands of cases where soldiers of the Civil War were given public land 
and never improved it, and speculators finally came into possession. 
The way to meet that point, as we believe, is to have community 
organizations, and to have the title to the land vested in the United 
States Government. The bill provides that the fee simple title shall 
remain in the United States Government, and provides that the 
soldier shall have full possession while it is being used. 

The bill attempts to present a comprehensive plan for the rules 
under which this service shall be carried out. It provides that the 
men shall have the benefits of this service, and it shall be the duty of 
the board to give them employment on the land while it is being 
prepared and to organize agricultural communities, forest communi- 
ties, and mining communities. 

It is provided that the worker shall be paid a wage, which shall 
not be less than the wage paid in the vicinity where the land is being 
developed. The standards of labor are of the highest type, those 
which have been approved by all the forward-looking organizations 
which have been dealing with this problem. 

I want to submit a letter which I received yesterday in regard to 
this proposition. Here is a letter from a member of a machine-gun 
company of the Seventh Infantry of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, dated the 29th of November, addressed to me from a man 
whose home address is Pittsburgh. It requests information on behalf 
of the writer and brother officers as to the possibility of securing farm 
homes in the United States. 

That man is a steel worker in the mills, or was before he went into 
the Army, and he wants to go on a farm. When I was in France, I 
talked with hundreds of boys from Pittsburgh who have worked all 
their lives in machine shops and mills, and in many cases they said, 
"We will never go back to the steel mills; we want to stay outdoors. " 
There are hundreds of thousands of the boys in the American Army 
who have hact such an experience with life in the open that they are 
not going back into the machine shops and into tne various indus- 
tries where they worked before they went into the Army. They are 
going to stay in God's outdoors. 

It is a dutv that rests upon Congress to provide some means by 
which they shall have such an opportunity oy taking advantage of 
the opportunities that the United States possess, whicn will mean an 
incalculable benefit by increasing the number of producers m this 
country, and by organizing communities which will be examples of 
what American communities should be. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to present to the committee Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Post, and ask nim to discuss with the committee 
this bill and related subjects. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LEWIS F. POST, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Mr. Keating. Will you give your full name and official designa- 
tion, Mr. Post. 

Mr. Post. Lewis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am very sorrv 
that the Secretary of Labor himself could not be here to-day. Efe 
was requested to come, and was very anxious to come, but he had an 
engagement before another congressional committee which made it 
impossible for him to be here at this session of your committee. I 
hope, however, and it is his desire I am presenting, that the com- 
mittee may be able to make arrangements by which at an early date 
he can appear before the committee with reference to this bill. 
. Meanwhile, I can say with all confidence that although I can not 
speak for the department as to the details of the bill, as to its general 
principles, as to what it aims at, and as to its general methods the 
Department of Labor is heartily behind the bill. 

It has for a number of years been endeavoring to create a senti- 
ment in Congress in favor of this precise measure. Heretofore, how- 
ever, the pressure that comes from the end of the war and the read- 
justment of labor conditions has not been behind the measure as the 
Department of Labor has been, and we are hoping that these tem- 
porary conditions may be influential with the committee and with 
ooth Houses of Congress in putting into law at least the substance 
of this bill. 

The Department of Labor would be willing, of course, to enter 
into the details carefully with its technical assistants for the purpose 
of advising with regard to the details, but I shall confine myself this 
morning to the generalities, its particular purpose, and its method. 

I say the Department of Labor has been advocating this bill for a 
number of years. Perhaps I can explain that better if I state in 
general terms what the department has been doing in that connection. 
Three years ago the Secretary of Labor put into his report an outline 
of his views in regard to a measure of tnis kind, not for the purpose 
of relieving a temporary situation, but for the purpose of maintaining 
a constant demand for employees in connection with the possibility 
of a demand for employment. 

The department has had an employment service in it for a number 
of years, but operating in a very small way, an exceedingly small 
way, until 1914. Under pressing harvest condition in 1914 the Sec- 
retary's attention was called especially to the fact that while this 
service is engaged in securing jobs for the jobless man, and men for 
the manless jobs, that there is an end to that, that there is an end to 
the supply of jobs, as we ordinarily look upon them, and that some- 
thing must be done in order that there will be a continual supply of 
Jobs, to use that vernacular, a continual supply of jobs, no matter 
low much the supply of labor might increase. 
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Of course, there is only one place to turn to when that problem 
presents itself, and that is to the natural resources of the country, 
and I am using the term natural resources in a very much wider 
sense than that in which it is ordinarily used. Of course, it includes 
the forest, and of course it includes the mines. Everybody thinks 
of them, and most people think of farming opportunities as being 
included in natural resources. Few of us, however, think of city 
building lots as being natural resources, and yet, as a matter of fact, 
the city lot is a natural resource for building just as much as the 
forest. It is a place on which to put a building, and we can study 
the relation of labor to natural resources as in a laboratory, if we 
will consider its relation to the building lots of a city. 

In looking over the question of employment at that time the 
Secretary of Labor stated in his report for 1915, from pages 41 to 43 of 
the Third Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, under the subtitle 
" Making opportunities for employment/ 7 what his ideas were. In 
that connection he recommended substantially which this bill 
proposes. 

In the following year, in his report for 1916, on pages 68 to 71, 
and again on page 126 of the Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary 
of Labor, he brings the matter up again and repeats what he had 
said before and makes specific recommendations to Congress along 
the lines that this bill has, in general terms at least, adopted. 

Meanwhile, investigations had been made, and there is a very im- 
portant report now prepared and on file in the office of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, made iii connection with the Department of Agricul- 
ture with reference to the cut-over lands of the United States, and 
the possibility of utilizing them in the promotion of this plan which 
the Secretary had suggested. The work in preparing that report 
was set out upon before we had entered the war. As we entered 
the war, and after we entered the war and the necessity for readjust- 
ment after the war for the benefit of the soldiers became obvious, the 
report was withheld from publication with a view to elaborating it 
with reference to the needs of the soldiers when they should come 
back. So that that general plan of the Secretary of Labor is now 
concentrated temporarily upon the importance primarily of providing 
employment and generally to facilitate the readjustment oi industry 
upon the return of the soldiers. 

So that the Secretary's policy is essentially what the bill professes 
to be, a policy in furtherance of the interests of the soldiers. It is 
"to provide for the present emergency arising out of the demobiliza- 
tion of soldiers and sailors by securing for them opportunities for 
permanent and profitable employment through the settlement, coloni- ' 
zation, and development, upon a systematic and comprehensive 
basis, of agricultural lands, and of the forest, mineral, and other 
natural resources within the United States and Alaska, and for other 
purposes." 

Mr. Keating. You are familiar with the work of the Secretary of 
the Interior along these lines, are you ? 

Mr. Post. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. Has there been cooperation between the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Secretary of the Interior ? 

Mr. Post. There has been no misunderstanding between them. 

Mr. Keating. You mentioned the report in regard to the cut-over 
lands ? 
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Mr. Post. Cut-over lands was the beginning of the report. 

Mr. Keating. The Secretary of the Interior has gone into the 
question of cut-over lands and arid lands of the West, and he has 
submitted to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands rather an 
elaborate report on the possibilities of developing those lands for the 
purpose of making them available for homes. 

Mr. Post. There is no more difference between the two depart- 
ments than this, and that is not a difference in dispute, but a differ- 
ence in progress so far, that the policy of the Department of Labor 
includes not merely cut-over lands. % Our investigation of that was 
an object lesson more than anything else, and it includes forestry, 
mining, farming, and the making of communities, but there is no 
dispute, so far as I understand it. 

Mr. Keating. I was wondering if the various departments of the 
Government were getting together in the formulation of a program ? 

Mr. Post. In our opinion there should be a getting together, and 
this bill provides for the cooperation of the three departments directly 
concerned in the matter from three different angles. 

First, let me explain the general policy of the Department of Labor, 
and that will, in part, answer the question. 

In the first place, the Department of Labor takes the ground that 
whatever is done, the idea of community life should be maintained. 
We have heard a great deal about the farmer boy going from the farm 
to the city and going to the towns. He is largely drawn by the 
yearning for community life, because in the way our farming industry 
has been carried on and is still carried on there is little or no com- 
munity life for the working farmer, the farmer who has become what 
a friend of mine calls a retired as against a tired farmer; the retired 
farmer who goes to town has a community life. And my same friend 
makes three classes of farmers: The tired farmer who goes home every 
night tired; the retired farmer, who used to go home in the village, 
and the rubber-tired farmer who never farms at all, but who takes 
most of the proceeds in one invisible way or another. 

The retired farmer in that classification has community life, but the 
tired farmer in that classification does not have any community life. 
So that the very first principle of the Secretary of Labor's policy is 
that whatever is done m this direction shall be done to promote com- 
munity life. He is not tied to one particular plan for that, but by 
way oi illustration and as a practical statement he suggests this, that 
the farms be sold laid out cartwheel fashion, or other fashion, if you 
please; but the cartwheel fashion is the common one, with the hub as 
the community center and the spokes running out from the community 
so that each man will go out upon his farm as it widens out, cartwheel 
fashion. That is not a plan which the Secretary insists upon, but it 
suggests the principle that ought to be observed, namely, that the 
working farmers should have a community life and go out from their 
community to their farms, which should come up to the edge of the 
community itself. That is one of the fundamental principles that 
the Secretary has put in his policy, and that is why it is called colon- 
ization. The idea is to colonize farmers in this way, and not confine 
it to farming. 

We can farm the forests. At present the forests are timber mined 
a great deal, which means that there is no conservation of the forest 
any more than there is of the minerals. We mine the mineral out of 
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the ground, and when we have it is gone, it has not been conserved, 
and we have been treating our forests in the same way* Incidentally, 
it would be a hope of the Department of Labor that we might con- 
serve our forests and our minerals by establishing some system of 
colonization analogous to that I have described for farms; a system of 
colonization in which the miner would have his community, with all 
that goes with the idea of a community, in which the forest raiser and 
the forester would have his community, so that there might be con- 
tinual timber harvests. As fast as an acre of timber is reaped an 
acre should be sown, and by developing a sufficient area you will be 
having a harvest of timber every year. The idea is, whether in the 
case of forestry or mining or of farming, to have a community 
center, a forestry center, a farming center, or a mining center, so 
that these people having their interests in these particular things 
should also have the benefit of the collateral interests. The idea also 
in developing a community center would be that in a community 
center of that kind there will also grow up local industries for produc- 
ing the things that would be used by the farmer or the forester or 
the miner. 

. The point of all of it would be that there would be a real com- 
munity life, including business, society, and education, as to the 
vocations and the avocations of the people who live in those com- 
munities. That is the first condition, that, whatever is done, the 
community idea shall be presented in the best form possible, and 
maintained; that that is an essential part of the opening up and 
increasing of these opportunities. Then another feature of the 
Secretary's idea is that the soldier who comes back shall not be 
compelled to go to a frontier. Many soldiers can not be made into 
good frontiersmen. 

Why should we go off into the frontiers and public lands exclu- 
sively, when there is an abundance of land, all around us? Not 
long ago the statement was made upon apparent authority that in 
the State of New Jersey alone there are over 3,000,000 acres of 
fertile agricultural iand out of use. In Connecticut a report was 
made a short time ago — I can not vouch for the figures, out they 
seem to be authentic — that there are 800,000 acres of fertile land not 
used in the State of Connecticut alone, and throughout New England 
there is a large additional quantity of unused land. 

The difficulty, however, about those unused lands, is this, that the 
unused lands are attached to lands that are used. A man has a 
farm of 160 acres, and he does not use more than 100 to best ad- 
vantage, or to good advantage, and there are good acres unused lying 
uncultivated in connection with his farms, and all those unused acres 
put together make a vast area of land that is available in the United 
States. 

The suggestion of the Department of Labor is that we should not 
only resort to our public lands in the far West, such of them as 
are left unowned, but that we should go everywhere through the 
country and take up land, not confining ourselves to cut-over and 
swamp lands that may cost more than they are worth for farming 
after they are drained and cleared, but taking the land by con- 
demnation at a fair price, and use it for these purposes. 

A fair price, as the Secretary of Labor set it down in his report, 
is to be arrived at not by a speculative market price, but by some 
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such process as this: When the cost of bringing the land into culti- 
vation has been paid for, and when all the expenses of cultivation 
and of fanning have been paid for, out of the proceeds will there be 
enough to pay fair wages to those who have done the work? I am 
using wages in the broader sense, not only wages to the hired man, 
but wages to the operating farmer, under whose direction the work 
is done. Will there be enough, after these expenses are paid, to 
allot wages to those who do the work ? 

If there will not be, then the price demanded for the land is too 
much. In other words, the price to be given ought to be based upon 
what that land will produce, with the proper application of laoor 
aiid capital upon it; what it will produce ana what out of its produc- 
tion will be left for those who do the work. That is to avoid falling 
in with the payment of a mere speculative price to a man who con- 
tributes nothing whatever to the production, who contributes 
nothing in the way of labor, who contributes nothing in the way of 
business, and who contributes nothing in the way of capital, but 
simply stands by and allows his holdings to be used, provided he is 
paia more for the privilege of using tne land than the man who 
uses it can get for the labor of using it. In other words, we should 
proceed to open up these areas all over the United States so that 
the soldier wno comes back may settle down in his own community, 
if he has not got the pioneering spirit, or he may go out to the far 
West if he has the pioneering spirit. So far as forestry, and especially 
mining, is concerned, we can develop these mining opportunities on 
public lands now in Alaska, where there is an excellent opportunity 
and where the title is in good shape, if we would adopt some sucn 
principle as is indicated by the Secretary's policy, and as is, in 
general terms, laid down in the bill now before you. 

Another consideration for a type of the community idea and 
of the spreading of these communities all over the country is the 
idea that the farms to which our soldiers are invited shall be ready 
made. Let us not throw open all of this vast quantity of land and 
tell soldiers who never followed a plow, but wno can shoot a gun, 
whether or not he can use farming implements, to go and make 
his farm. We would not tell a mechanic to go and build his factory 
and tell him here is the site, and here is the house, and then tell him 
to go and make his factory. We would not do that. We would 
expect him to go to a ready-made factory. And our soldiers, to whom 
we do at least owe something — let us tell them here is a ready-made 
farm. It is not virgin land; we are going to make a farm for them 
and put them on that farm, in a community, and give them the 
farm fully equipped with an opportunity to pay for what the Govern- 
ment gives them in the course of time, with easy payments; that 
we are not going to turn the city boy loose on a farm without teach- 
ing him how to farm. The requirement should be that there shall 
be a ready-made farm, and that the soldier farmer who goes there 
shall be trained as a farmer; even if he has been brought up on a farm, 
it will do him no harm to be trained for this new farm. There is 
nothing quixotic about the proposition * it is simply a plain matter 
of business. If there is anything of a business character lacking in 
it, it is merely that it provides that the man who does the work 
shall have a profit. That is all there is that can be charged as being 
quixotic. It is a plain business proposition in every other respect. 
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Instructions in farming alone should not be considered as sufficient. 
A good farmer may very well be a poor merchant, and it may be that 
he can not learn both trades, oo that some provision should be 
made so that the farmers who are put upon these lands, the soldier 
farmers we put upon them, shall have their crops marketed, so that 
there shall be no wastage on the ground, so that there shall be no 
loss in harvesting the corps, so that they shall get a fair price for 
their crops. That is not a new proposition. 

The Department of Agriculture has started systems of marketing, 
and there are tendencies toward expansion, so that there is nothing 
novel in that. 

To sum the matter up, first there are the settlements over the 
country wherever the land can be gotten at a reasonable figure, that 
is good land for the purpose; that the farms should be ready made: 
that the soldiers who are to go upon them shall be f urnishea help to 
learn how to farm; that provisions shall be made to aid them in mar- 
keting their products, so that they can get the benefit of what they 
do, of the lalbor they spend on the farm; and that their payments 
for all this shall be long-time payments, on some system that will 
give them absolute security of tenure and absolute security of prod- 
uct, but no security for speculative profits, such as Mr. Kelly 
spoke of when he referred to the man who was offered $100 for a 
mere right to enter upon a farm. 

They shall have all they earn, but not be allowed to become specu- 
lators, nor to engage in speculation by selling their holdings. Some 
provision of that kind should be made; it makes little difference, 
perhaps, what it shall be so long as the purpose is served. That 
speculation is the black beast of all that has ever been done. It was 
tne black beast of the homesteading laws; it has been the black beast 
of the reclamation law. Ask the Reclamation Bureau, and you will 
find that the worst obstacle they are \xp against is speculation in the 
land, which prevents the user from getting anything like the product 
he ought to nave out of it. That explains wny, I tnink, one depart- 
ment alone ought not to be given the management of this enterprise, 
if it is carried on in any general way. 

In the first place, the Department of the Interior should be repre- 
sented in whatever is done. The Department of the Interior, through 
its Land Office, is the landlord of the public lands of the United States. 

There are some other reasons why the Department of the Interior 
should be engaged upon this work. It has under its jurisdiction the 
Bureau of Mmes. It has also the General Land Office, the Bureau 
of Education, and the Reclamation Service, but the Bureau of Mines, 
The Land Office, and the Reclamation Service .distinctly and dis- 
tinctively. So that we can say, without trying to enumerate fully, 
that the Department of the Interior ought to be a part of any system 
that is undertaken, and it is made a part of this proposed system 
by this bill. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall be a 
member of tne board under whose jurisdiction this work shall be done. 

Another department that unquestionably ought to be engaged in 
the matter is the Department of Agriculture. The Department of 
Agriculture has the whole forestry system under its jurisdiction. 
The Department of Agriculture teaches farming; it sends its county 
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agents through the country to assist the farmers and to teach them 
the best methods of farming. An extension of those functions 
would provide for the education of the soldier who goes upon a farm, 
or any other settler who goes upon a farm we are trying to provide 
for him — the Department of Agriculture, which covers the education 
of the farmer and forestry, and the Department of the Interior, 
which covers the same function in r^gara to mining. So that we 
have all the machinery here for carrying this proposition out. 

But if you leave the execution of any such plan to the Department 
of the Interior and to the Department of Agriculture alone, you are 
leaving it to the scientific mind alone. Now, both the heaa of the 
Department of Agriculture and the head of the Department of the 
Interior are men of humane instincts themselves, and those who 
are their subordinates are men of humane instincts, so that if the 
matter were left to the individuals doubtless the interests of humanity 
would be consulted, in its various aspects. 

But officially, neither department is a humane department; 
officially each is a distinctly scientific department. I think I can 
convey the idea if I would say that the official functions leaving out 
the personalities, the official functions, certainly of the Department 
of Agriculture, could be carried out under a system of human slavery 

i'ust as well as under a system of human freedom — not as well, per- 
taps, because slavery is not a good business system — but essentially 
they could be carried out because the working man, with reference to 
the three departments, is simply a part of the machinery of produc- 
tion. Their subordinates are scientific men, whose minds are centered 
upon the scientific as distinguished from the purely human proposition. 

So the Department of Labor, which is the one department which 
has humane functions distinctly put under its administration, 
should be added to those other two. In other words, we could have 
the landlord and mining, interests represented by the Department of 
the Interior; we could have the scientific, farming, and forestry 
interests represented by the Department of Agriculture where they 
would belong; and we could have the humaji interests of the wage 
workers represented by the Department of Labor, where those 
interests officially belong. 

Mr. Nolan. Why not let us get at this matter in a practical way? 
We have six weeks remaining of the present session of Congress in 
which to enact some legislation which will be beneficial along these 
lines. If we go on this way, with a measure of this kind, and the 
Secretary of tne Interior has something else, and somebody else has 
another proposition, Congress will adjourn without doing anything. 
Those of us who have been here for any length of time know that 
there is a practical side to every question in the way of getting 
legislation through and getting at things, and we know there is an 
impractical way of doing things, and the impractical way is generally 
followed. 

Here is a situation which is developing in this country and is 
becoming more acute every day. We have got to do something 
for these men; if we do not they will find a way of doing something 
for themselves. If the Government is to do what it ought to do, 
we ought to get some sort of a comprehensive nlan, where the 
different organizations or the different units of our Government may 
get together and get some sort of a bill into shape that would give 
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authority, if necessary, to transfer whatever equipment or personnel 
we have now so that they could be used in a proposition of this 
kind, or do something in any other manner that would bring about 
quick results. 

Take, for instance, the Department of Labor. You have there 
an extensive employment service, built up during the war, which 
has made a study of the question of employment. That service 
ought, to be utilized. Every other agency in the Department of 
Labor, with the experience of the men connected with them, ought 
to be utilized, just the same as the Department of Agricultural 
and the Department of the Interior. How are you going to do it 
if the Department of the Interior is going one way and the Depart- 
ment of Labor is going another way, and the Department of Agri- 
culture still another way, and they are all jealous of their prerogatives ? 
We would find that right before us on the floor of the House, if we 
ever brought that in the House. 

This bill provides for a bond issue. Along will com^ the gentlemen 
who are supreme in the House, on the Ways and Means Committee, 
and they will say we are stealing their thunder. Along would come 
the Committee on Irrigation and the Committee on Public Lands and 
say we have taken their rights away from them, and the Committee 
on Agriculture the same way. 

You know what happened to the housing bill. I am just using 
that as an illustration of what we are going to be up against if we do 
not hurry up. We sat here for days and nad a bill to report which 
met the housing situation, and it was taken out of our hands and 
stowed away for months. People in'this city got no benefit from it. 

Can there not be some way devised for a conference of the Cabinet 
heads so that they can get together quickly in connection with this 
matter. You do not need a Tot of machinery. What you need is 
authorization. That is what is necessary. 

The Department of the Interior could be given power in con- 
junction with the other departments to do certain things. The 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Labor, in con- 
junction with the Interior Department, could do that. We have got 
to get together. We have got to look at this as a practical question. 
We are all here for the purpose of helping to solve the problem. Can 
we not get at least from the administration some general plan that 
Congress could act upon, giving them authority to do certain things ? 

Mr. Post. What good would that do, practically ? What good 
would it do, if after the Cabinet heads had got together and announced 
a plan, they should find themselves in the lower House of Congress 
where there were half a dozen committees all claiming jurisdiction. 

I was going to suggest that in order to make some kind of an 
adjustment between the Cabinet officers effective, why would it not 
be a good idea to have a conference of Cabinet officers and members 
of the committees of the House and Senate and so come to an under- 
standing ? 

Mr. Nolan. That is what ought to be done right away. That was 
done in the interest of the water-power proposition. They had a 
special committee appointed which got together, the Water Power 
Committee ,made up of members of the Committees on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, on Public Lands, and on Agriculture. There 
had bGen an absolute conflict of interest, so much so that nothing; 
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could be accomplished. They got a bill and whipped it into shape 
and it passed the House. Tlie man or men, or the party or parties, 
that stand in the way of the solution of this proposition 01 giving 
these men who have oeen in the trenches some recognition are not 
going to stand up very long. It is not a question like the question of 
the settlement of the water power or the oil proposition, because the 
interests were concerned there, but there are 4,000,000 men con- 
cerned in this proposition, and they are not going to monkey with it, 
and if you can get the Cabinet officers together with the various 
committees, I am satisfied you will work something out. But you 
have got to do it immediately. 

I am talking now as one who wants to see something done and done 
quickly, because the time is passing, and there will be conference 
reports and appropriations bills up between now and the 4th of March, 
and a great deal of time will be spent on those, whereas I am sure if 
this committee could get a rule for a bill covering this proposition, we 
could get it through if you could get the various committees and the 
Cabinet officers to agree upon something. 

Mr. Post. I think that is an excellent suggestion if it could be 
carried out. You have indicated, however, from your experience 
with the Water Power Special Committee that the matter of getting 
together is almost an impossible thing. 

Mr. Nolan. But they did get together. The delay is due to the fact 
that the President and the cnairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands wanted to get a recapture clause in it, I believe. There is 
where the trouble lies. The bill is now in conference, I believe. 

Mr. Post. But the joint committee system did work. 

Mr. Nolan. The people principally interested in the passage of that 
bill were men who had power plants, or who were making and devel- 
oping power plants. They can not demand things like these boys, 
and tney can not make politicians do what these boys or their parents 
can make them do, or are going to make them do after they come 
back. This sort of a proposition is not going to run up against the 
same sort of a stone wall as the water-power proposition. It seems 
to me all you need is authorization; tnat you have the machinery. 
All you need is the broad, general power, so that you will have 
authority for cooperation among these various departments. 

Mr. Post. That is what we are aiming at. I was only addressing 
myself to the general principles and not to the details. What Con- 
gressman Nolan refers to is a pure matter of detail. I do not think 
there is any disagreement at all as to the importance of doing some- 
thing in some kind of a way such as he suggests. 

1 will not address myself to the details of the bill. If the com- 
mittee desires to have the Department of Labor make a report on 
these details, we can do it very quickly, and have it done by expert 
men. 

Mr. Nolan. Suppose we submitted this bill to the three depart- 
ments concerned immediately and asked for a report. Would that 
not help us some ? 

Mr. Post. Still you would trench on the jurisdiction of your other 
committees. 

Would there be any objection to having this committee make a 
request through me to the Secretary of Labor along some such lines 
as you wish ? 

1U3303— 19 2 
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Mr. Nolan. I would be willing to do anything at all to expedite the 
passage of a bill covering this proposition. 

Mr. Post. We would start in, if the Secretary of Labor himself 
can be requested by this committee to follow a certain course, calcu- 
lated as you believe to bring the matter to passage this winter, or 
the Secretary of Labor would take it up and get in touch with all 
the others and see if we could not arrive at some agreement The 
only difficulty comes, so far as the Department of Labor is con- 
cerned — and I feel sure I can speak for the Secretary — the only 
difficulty is this, that it is not the desire of the Department of Labor 
that one of these departments only should take up the work. That 
one department would go a certain way, but we would rather have 
that than nothing, although our judgment is that the commission 
or board ought to be composed of the heads of these throe depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Nolan. I think so, too. 

Mr. Keating. Is not the problem like this, Mr. Post? You have 
the Executive in possession of information concerning the situation 
of the Army, and the Executive understands the desirability of the 
demobilization of the Army as soon as possible, and also the industrial 
situation throughout the country, the difficulty, perhaps the impossi- 
bility, of placing all the soldiers in gainful employment at once. 
All this information is in the hands of the Executive. 

Congress, in a general way, knows the outlines of the situation. 
Is it not up to the Executive to call together the leaders in both 
Houses of Congress, because apparently it is an emergency? I take 
it that the head of the American Federation of Labor, or the man 
who is acting as head of the American Federation of Labor, weighs 
his words when he states before a Senate committee, as he did on 
yesterday, that unless something is done we would have bread lines 
m this country by the 1st of May. I do not suppose that statement 
was made without securing first some definite information upon 
which to base it. 

If we are confronting that land of a situation, is it not up to the 
Executive to communicate the facts that may be in the possession 
of the heads of the various departments to Congress or to the leaders 
on both sides of the House and Senate, and make some definite 
suggestion as to how that situation may be met, and then depend 
upon Congress to enact the necessary authorization before the 4th 
of March? 

We have a system in Congress by which we can enact legislation 
very rapidly. During all this war emergency Congress has not 
failed the Executive when a reasonable emergency was stated. 
We have passed bills involving the expenditure of billions of dollars 
in a few hours. I am sure Congress is prepared to take similar 
action at the present time, providing Congress can be made to feel 
that the executive departments which have been in touch with 
this problem have given the thought to the solution of the problem 
whicli it merits and have a feasible working plan by which men 
returning from the trenches may be either given jobs" or cared for 
until they can secure jobs. If they have some working scheme by 
which bread lines and industrial difficulties may be avoided, I am 
sine Congress would take the necessarv action. 
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In times past we have confronted emergencies something like this, 
and in the case of the water-power ML when the President of the 
United States called together at the White House the gentlemen in 
both Houses of Congress who headed the committees that dealt with 
the subject, and stated the character of the emergency, they got 
together and agreed upon a joint committee to handle the proposition. 
I tnink the solution would have cared for the public interests, but it 
did not care for the private interests, and the private interests then 
proceeded to block the legislation. 

In this case we have a great public interest at stake, and I think 
Mr. Nolan is quite right when he says that if the Executive, after 
consultation with the legislative leaders, could agree upon a working 
plan, there is no interest in the country which would seek to blocK 
the passage of that legislation. 

Mr. Post. By the Executive do you mean the President or the 
members of the Cabinet? . 

Mr. Keating. Of course, we all know that the President is in 
Europe on an important proposition, and it is quite impossible for 
him to give attention to the proposition, but if he were here there would 
be no question but that he could act, because the Executive must 
have the information. 

Mr. Post. What information, specifically? 

Mr. Keating. I would expect first — I take it for granted that the 
executive departments of this Government have looked forward 
to the time when the soldiers would come home, that the men in 
executive positions have given some thought to the question of how 
.these men shall be brought back into industry, that they have some 
working plans in regard to that. 

I take it for granted that the Executive Departments now are in 
touch with the industrial situation all over the country and under- 
stand the extent of unemployment, and the possibilities of an in- 
crease in jobs throughout the country with the coming of spring, and 
that this mass of information is now in the hands of the various 
Executive Departments. 

If you were to bring the members of the Cabinet together they 
could probably tell you the exact situation in the country which you 
had to meet, and that they have some plan for meeting this emer- 
gency that they already knew would confront us at the end of the 
war. 

Mr. Post. I do not myself quite see — I can not speak for the 
' department, or for the Executive, of course — but speaking for 
mvself I can not quite see how one intelligent man's judgment of 
what is going to happen next summer can be any better than another's 
These are the facts we all know, and I doubt if it is possible to get 
together any more definite facts. 

We all know that a certain number of men were taken out of 

?eaceful industries to go to the war, and to manufacture war materials. 
Ve know that. We all know that. We know that because of the 
European War the amount of labor supply through immigration has 
fallen off, at least at the very lowest, half a million a year since the 
beginning of the 'European War, so that that labor supply has very 
much fallen off. 

Mr. Hersey. There has been no immigration of labor into the 
United States ? 
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Mr. Post. No immigration into the United States, practically. 
Immigration into the United States was at the rate of 800,000 a 
year when the war came on, and it has now fallen almost to zero. 
That has dropped out. 

Mr. Nolan. As I understand it, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, 1,114,000 immigrants landed in this country. 

Mr. Post. Yes; but you have not taken into consideration those 
that left. I wp.s speaking of the net immigration. The gross was 
about a million and a half before the war began, and the net was 
about 800,000, and a low estimate would be half a million workers 
among that number. Those have been taken out. These boys 
that are coming b$ck were taken out of industry. We know that 
civilian industry fell off, and we must know, as people of common 
sense, that it is bound to rise again because we know that those 
who do the work of the country are the real consumers and de- 
manders, and we must not think of a lot of men coming back and 
going into industries and wanting jobs without their also becoming 
customers for the products of the jobs. 

We are going to have industry restored, and it seems to me 
both history and common sense teaches that when the difficulties 
of readjustment are over, we are going back, so far as demands for 
jobs are concerned, about where we were before. Perhaps there 
will be more demand for a considerable time, but we all know that 
during that period, it may be five or six months, or longer, or it may 
be less, the difficulties of readjustment are going to be in the way. 

I do not believe any executive department can tell Congress any 
more than it knows, or any more than its constituents know as 
to what will happen some months from now. We will all have our 
judgments, and some men will have better judgments than others, 
and if Congress is going to wait for a survey that will show facts, 
they will not be facts a month after they have been gathered. 

Mr. Keating. I did not have in mind any elaborate survey, but 
you have just stated that there will be a period of readjustment 
of five or six months. Have the executive departments given any 
thought to the question as to how they can tide over that period 
of five or six months ? 

Mr. Post. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. Because, ol course, the propositions contained 
in this bill could not be realized within five or six months. 

Mr. Post. I beg to disagree with that. If this bill were passed 
tomorrow, if this bill* became a law tomorrow, we would be at work 
a week after, and from the psychological standpoint, instantly the 
fear of lack of employment would be gone. Practically within a 
few weeks, possibly within a few days, the demand oi employment 
would have set in in consequence of the operation of the law. 

As to whether the departments have done anything, I think vou 
will find a reference to that in the testimony of the Secretary of La1t>or 
before one of the congressional committees very recently. 

Mr. Nolan. In starting this discussion, what I had in mind was 
to do the most practical thing within the limited time we have at 
our disposal. The Senate and House will be oi a different political 
complexion from the administration in the new Congress. It is 
not likely that they will be called into extra session as soon as they 
would be if they were of the same political faith as the administra- 
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tion. If they are not called into extra session nine months will 
have elapsed, practically, with the exception of two or three days, 
until Congress convenes in session for the opening session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, so that I am looking at it from a very practical 
standpoint. Then again you have here a bill which carries also 
an appropriation of $500,000,000. 
. Mr. Post. For a rotary fund. 

Mr. Nolan. Yes; but it is an appropriation, and you have a bond 
issue proposition. I am making this suggestion as a practical propo- 
sition. Is there not some way by which this can be worked out in a 
more practical way. I think the Department of Labor, the Agricul- 
tural Department, and the Department of the Interior ought to be 
authorized to do these things. I think this board is a fine thing, and 
if it is another agency that ought to be included as a part of the 
Government, all well and good. But can not those men who would 
be charged with those duties get together and bring these other men 
together, as suggested by the chairman, in order to see if we can not 
agree upon some comprehensive measure that will give them the 
authority to do this thing so that they can do what is necessary ? 

Mr. Post. I think so. Do not imagine for a moment that I am 
here in opposition to any such policy as that. 

Mr. Nolan. If this was a regular session of Congress, we could 
afford to report out a bill, even if it was emasculated before it was 
passed, but I am trying to find a way that will get some action 
that will bring this matter to a head quickly. 

Mr. Post. I will try to give you one. I thought I had. 

Mr. Hersey. Would it not I>e better to close the gates and keep 
the foreigners out before you hunt for new jobs ? 

Mr. Post. The gate is practically closed. There is ver}- little 
immigration coming in now. 

Mr. Hersey. It is going to come with the returning soldiers as 
fast as they come. 

Mr. Post. There is a diversity of view about that. I am willing 
that the gate should be put up as high as you want to put it up, but 
immigration from heaven will go on, so that if you have restricted 
opportunities, you are going to have lower employment. 

To get down to the subject that has been brought up here, as 
I said, I have discussed only general principles of the bill, because the 

Seneral principles of this, biil cover the policy that the department has 
een trying to get action on for two or three years. The Crosser 
bill was presented and was before this committee, and the Secretary 
of Labor was before this committee and declared his acquiesence in 
the general principles of that bill, and he was ready then to go into 
the details. I think that bill was reported by the committee. At anv 
rate, it got no further than the report. The Secretary went on with 
his work. We have reports available for this committee or for Congress 
at any time. They are not ready for publication, but they can be 
submitted to the Committee or to Congress, showing all the details 
known. We have reports now from the field employment service 
which are showing a falling off in demand, relatively, in most places, 
where there has been a demand for labor. We nave information 
that might show why some of that falling off has come about. 

All of that we could get and present to you. But the mam point 
is to get this proposition through as quickly as possible, because the 
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important thing to do, as Mr. Nolan said, is to make it clear that 
the demand for employment is not going to fall off and that the oppor- 
tunities are going to exist. This bill provides for a commission, 
composed of the heads of the Department of Labor, Agriculture, and 
the Interior. I think that is as nearly ideal as possible. Take in 
more, if you think it better to do so, but that seems to me to be the 
best adjustment. There is Secretary Lane's bill, but that does not 
entirely meet the situation. This department is willing to unite 
these two bills. But if the Interior Department bill goes through 
that will- make no useful employment immediately. It will be 
months while the surveys are being made of the cut-over lands. 

If this bill in its essentials were carried through it would set the 
machinery of industry at work and it would create a constant tank 
into which that oversupply of labor could flow, and this bill would 
do. that at once. This bill proposes that there be a commission 
first, and it proposes also that there shall be a constructive division 
under that, that that constructive division shall go instantly at work. 
I do not know how the rules of Congress would interfere in regard to 
giving us this rotary fund, but this is a very important proposition 
in maintaining the condition of our people in this country and opening 
up new opportunities for them. 

I suggest, in answer to Mr. Nolan's question, what I think I sug- 
gested before, that we can not get quick action by having this com- 
mittee or Congress throw it over on the executive departments to 
make reports. If in the two Houses of Congress, or in either House 
there are five, six, or seven committees, any one of which might 
complain that its functions had been overridden it anything were 
agreed to or recommended by the departments, I do not thmk we 
would gain very much in that direction. Can not this committee 
take it m hand and bring about a meeting of the appropriate heads 
of departments and the heads of committees that might have cause 
to complain, and let them get together and make a bill that can be 
put through immediately that would start the wheels of industry 
going. 

I am sure the heads of the departments can be gotten together. 
The real obstacle we are up against is the obstacle of the various 
committees of the House, any one of which might object to such a 
proposition. 

Mr. Nolan. I do not minimize the selfishness among the heads of 
the various departments. 

Mr. Post. I do not, either. I have the feeling too often myself 
to condemn anybody having it who is in a similar position. I did 
not mean any reflection on anybody when I said what I did in 
reference to the committees of tne House. When a committee or a 
department is charged with certain function and another committee 
or department invades that function, it makes trouble. That is 
human nature. But can not we get them all together in one con- 
ference and see if we can not agree upon a bill ? I am sure we will,, 
as far as the departments are concerned. I have made that sug- 
gestion because I was asked to make a suggestion, and it seems to 
me that is a practical suggestion that may lead to practical results 
and secure probably the beat kind of a bill that it is possible to secure 
at this time, and that is all we can ask. We can not ask for any- 
thing ideal. 
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I wish to repeat my request that if there is an opportunity the 
Secretary of Labor may be communicated with and asked to appear 
before the committee in reference to this bill, and I am sure he will 
be glad to do so. 

He can answer the questions in reference to this proposition far 
better than I can. He is a Cabinet officer, which gives him better 
information on these matters. 

I would like also, Mr. Chairman, the privilege of inserting, not a 
replica of my talk, which has been discursive, Dut a carefully made 
statement which I have which covers the general field I have been 
talking about. 

Mr. Keating. Without objection that permission will be granted. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Statement of the Assistant Secretary of Labor on the Kdhf Bill (//. R. l.iilo), January, 

1919. 

The bill (If. R. V.415) being considered now by this Committee (of Labor) was 
introduced dv Representative Kelly as a result, it is understood, of the suggestions 
as to soldier employment legislation made b\ the Secretary of Labor in his recent 
Annual Report (1918). In its general lines the bill seems to b* 1 well adapted to carry- 
ing out the proposals of the Secretary. 

WORK OF TTTE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR CONCERNING SOLDIER SETTLEMENT. 

The Department of Labor has been conducting work in the field of land settlement 
during the past three. years and a half. The first official suggestion for the use of land 
as a source of employment was made by the Secretary in his Annual Report for 1915. 
The policy proposed was made in connection with the labor distribution work of the 
department, under the caption "making new opportunities for employment." The 
Secretary said : 

*• ft will not be enough to hunt 'manl ess jobs' for 'jobless men.' Any efficient public 
employment service of a national character must go beyond that. Unless it does, 
'manless jobs' giving out while 'jobless men ' remain, the causes of involuntary unem- 
ployment will continue to express themselves to the great prejudice of the wage- 
workers of the United States and consequently to the harm of all industrial interests. 
In my opinion, therefore, the labor-distribution work of this department should extend 
to some such development of the natural resources of this country as will tend to 
make opportunities for workers greater than demands for work and to keep tbem so." 

As a result of this proposal a national colonization bill was introduced in Congress 
in February, 1916, by Representative Robert Orosser of Ohio. Ffearings before this 
Committee (of Labor) were held on this bill in May of that year, these hearings being 
attended by the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

This bill was referred to by the Secretary in his next annual report (1910) under the 
ca ption ' ' colonization , " as follows : 

"The feasibility of colonizing these and other lands along some such lines as those 
indicated in the foresroing quotation from my report of last year, has been under tenta- 
tive consideration by the department; and acting upon the quoted suggestions, but 
of his own volition, Representative Crosser, of Ohio, has introduced into Congress a 
bill bearing upon the subject. With the principle of this bill I am in full accord 
though not yet prepared either to adopt or reject it in detail." 

Between the publication of the annual reports for 1916 and 1917 the United States 
entered the European war, and the problem of the returned soldier, as with the other 
belligerent nations, became applicable to this country. The plans of the department 
for general land settlement were accordingly revised to meet this new aspect of the 
question, and the Secretary of Labor in his report for 1917 referred to the subject 
as follows: 

•'Recalling the department's previous recommendations with reference to the utili- 
zation of public lands and community credits (Fourth Annual Report, p. 12fi), I 
renew the same more urgently than before because of the probable demands upon the 
public domain for soldier settlements. Land grants to soldiers of earlier wars have 
passed into the hands of land speculators, without much benefit to the soldiers for 
whose relief thev were intended. A better svstem would seem desirable now. Re- 
turned soldiers should be placed upon public lands and helped to make their living 
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there, but without investing them with absolute tenure rights, useless to them but 
attractive to speculators." 

In hie last annual report, 1918, the Secretary placed the matter of "Employment 
for returning soldiers" first on the list of the departmental recommendations. After 
reviewing briefly the situation at that time (Oct. 31. 1918) with respect to prospective 
soldier employment, the Secretary said: 

"The department, therefore, believes that the problem of providing profitable 
employment for our returned soldiers is its first duty. To believe otherwise would 
be to violate the spirit of the organic act of the department. 'The purpose of the 
Department of Labor,' says this act, 'shall be to foster, promote, and develop the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the United States, to improve their working conditions, 
and to advance their opportunities for profitable employment.' " 

The Secretary then proceeds to elaborate at some length the main points which, 
in his opinion, should be covered by legislation. These will be referred to in the 
statement to follow. 

SCOPE NOT LIMITED TO AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 

One point requires attention at the very start. The Secretary's conception of 
soldier settlement is by no means limited to the development of agricultural land — 
it includes in addition the utilization of forest and of mineral lands and of natural 
resources in general. The use of these resources affords, of course, only one oppor- 
tunity for returning soldiers, but that one is a fundamental one, for the use of land 
(in its broad sense) is the ultimate source for employment of all kinds. It may be 
that 10 per cent or less of the men returning will desire to u go upon the land" and 
take part in the primal industries. But proper provision for this 10 per cent is likely 
to make the whole difference between a condition of employment or unemployment 
in the Nation at large. Every stone should be turned, therefore, to provide at this 
time for the fullest possible utilization by returned men of our natural resources. 

NECESSITY OF AGREEING UPON PRINCIPLES. 

In thus providing it seems essential, before going into the details of legislation, to 
be sure that all of us who have some hand in molding our country's policy in this vital 
matter should come to some very definite understanding upon the principles which 
should guide us. I should like, therefore, to state somewhat briefly the conclusions 
thus far arrived at in the problem at hand by the Department of Labor. In this I shall 
use, as far as possible, the words of the Secretary himself. 

THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCE. 

Speaking of the general problem as it relates to the use of agricultural soil, the 
Secretary says: 

" The same problem was before us more than a half century ago. Access to the public 
domain was provided by the homestead law of 1862 and further privileges extended 
specifically to soldiers in 1872. The results of this policy were beneficial in that they 
provided work for unemployed persons, but such benefits were also accompanied by 
grave evils. Too frequently the efforts of the settler, who was not inured to the hard- 
ships of the frontier or familiar with agriculture resulted in failure. Isolated from hia 
fellows and remote from the advantages of the city, the pioneer achieved only after a 
long struggle such form of organization as rural life now possesses. Other nations have 

Erofited by our bitter experience in this respect and have, in consequence, abandoned 
omesteading or the method in which the settler is merely provided with a land title 
and left, like Robinson Crusoe, to work out his own salvation. For the uncertainties 
of homesteading there should be substituted an orderly, properly planned scheme of 
organization in which the Federal Government shall establish and equip not only 
individual farms, but also link them together into organized communities. Rural 
planning should be brought into play in order to make life in the rural districts at- 
tractive and in order to stem the movement from the farms to the cities." 
And again: 

" It seems to be common opinion that community life should be required for the 
returned soldier. He can not be expected to settle down in a needless rural isolation. 
The soldier settler must be provided with modern facilities for cooperative effort. 
These apply to marketing, purchasing, and his other needs. He must be provided 
also with security in his home and farm. For this reason speculation in land must be 
eliminated, and hence all titles must be dependent upon use. With the land thus 
made secure for its actual occupant and user, State loans on easy terms made to the 
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settler will prove a real benefit in obtaining initial farm equipment. Such loans should 
be provided for in the case of each colony." 

There seems to be no doubt as to the desirability and the necessity, as proven by 
the experience of this and other countries, of utilizing, in whatever soldier settlement 
we may undertake, the modern method of colonization as against the old-time method 
of isolated homesteading. This method has long been the successful practice in the 
Australian countries; it is supported also by recent experience in Canada (in the 
Province of Ontario) and by our own State of California. Dr. El wood Mead, the 
noted authority on land settlement, has long advocated this policy of development 
by the community unit, and was the leading spirit in establishing in California the 
first colony in this country based upon the Australian ideas. 

The other big question relating to the proper use of our agricultural resources is 
that respecting the kind of land tenure which should be provided to the individual 
settlers. On this vital point the Secretary says: 

"Settlers should likewise be protected from the evils of land speculation. The 
liberal grants of former years to soldiers were of almost no value to the supposed bene- 
ficiaries, because of the speedy transfer to persons who were primarily interested in 
the resale of such lands at higher prices. Speculation and inflation are evils which it 
has been found possible to correct in the experience of our associated belligerents. I 
therefore favor the adoption of some form of tenure which will lay less stress upon titles 
and more upon actual use by occupants. The absolute tenure does not seem to be 
well adapted to public colonization since it is useless to the working settler and attrac- 
tive to txie speculator. There are several other forms of tenure, including perpetual 
leasehold, better adapted for our purposes." 

Another important matter which is usually not sufficiently emphasized is the need 
of determining in advance, as far as that can be done, whether or not land being con- 
sidered for agricultural use is likely actually to be profitable farm land. Will such 
land render "profitable employment" to the occupant? What maybe called an "acid 
test" for this question is suggested by the Secretary: 

"It goes without «aying that no colony should be established on land which oan 
not be profitably farmed. The specific test for such land is the estimated yearly 
compensation to be obtained by the settler for his own use as a result of his to.bor. 
This compensation amounts to the difference between the gross money return and 
all fixed expenses. The latter include interest and amortization charges for reclama- 
tion and improvements, payment of taxes and the U3e of land, and general running 
costs. If the compensation over and above these expenses amounts at least to a fair 
wage, then the labor of farming the land amounts to profitable employment. Other- 
wise it does not." 

This test should be used in every system of land classification designed to distin- 
guish between agricultural and nonagricultural land. Areas which can not meet 
this test can generally be used for forest growth or other purposes. 

Agricultural land potentially arable but as yet not improved is estimated at 475.- 
000 000 acres, or about one-fourth of continental United States. "The development 
of this huge area." says the Secretary, "will take many years. So there is ample 
land for any returning soldiers or war workers who may desire employment. But 
the distribution of this land presents some serious problems. The idle areas are pro- 
portionally smaller in the more populous Eastern States than in the less populous 
Western States, Four-fifths of the 475,000,000 acres consist of fractional portions of 
farms already established, the remaining fifth consisting almoet wholly of desert, 
swamp, and cut-over timber lands capable of reclamation. Almost all of this agri- 
cultural land is at present in private hands, though some 15,000,000 acres of irrigable 
desert are still included in the public domain and a few bodies of swamp land remain 
in State ownership. 

Summing up the matter of agricultural land settlement the Secretary says: 

" Legislation upon this important subject should include three minimum provisions: 

(1) Possibilities of commercialized speculation in titles must be guarded against. 

(2) Colonists must be given access not only to land but to farms, not the bare soil, but 
fully-eauipped agricultural plants ready to operate. (3) The farms themselves must 
be weldea together into genuine communities by provision for roads, schools, and 
markets, under the general supervision of the Federal Government. 

"The primary principle involved is not the use of men for the development of land 
but the development of land for the use of men. With regard to machinery for putting 
these provisions into effect, I recommend the organization of a board consisting of the 
Secretaries of the Department of Agriculture, Interior, and Labor for the further or- 
ganization and supervision of the general plan." 

Provision for such a board as here suggested is made in the bill (H. R. 13415) under 
consideration. 
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THE FOREST RESOURCE. 

As already stated, the conception of soldier settlement held by the Department of 
Labor includes resources other than that of the agricultural soil. With respect to the 
great timber and forest resources, and the mineral resources, the ideas of the depart- 
ment may again be set forth most readily by the Secretary himself: 

" Forest land presents another fundamental opportunity for profitable employment. 
Permanent forest areas, outside of farm limits, cover one-fifth of the United States, 
including the estimated area for farm wood lots, they will cover nearly one-fourth of 
the country. These lands form the basis not only of logging and sawmill ing, but of the 
manifold woodworking industries as well. But the forest industry, in order to realize 
its full value as an opportunity for American workere — whether returned soldiers or 
otherwise — must be handled in accordance with the principles of forestry as against 
those of old-time lumbering; it must be placed upon a cultural instead of an exploita- 
tion basis; timber culture must replace 'timber mining.' 

"Lumbering as now generally practiced is a migratory industry; it is therefore a 
breeder of migratory labor and hoboism. By placing eacn logging unit under forestry 
so as to obtain therefrom a continuous lumber yield, the lumber camp and the ' bunk 
house ' can be converted into a forest community. The woods worker could then have 
a home as permanent at least as that of his fellow workers in other industries, and the 
so-called ' wobbly' would be in process of extinction." 

"This change can not of course be accomplished all at once. But a beginning can 
be made in time to benefit soldiers now returning from the war. The opportunity for 
this beginning is offered in the 150.000,000 acres or more of our national forests. Forest 
management of the Ttind required could be carried on in some cases through the 
present system of ; timber sales'; in other cases it has been suggested that the Govern- 
ment conduct its own lagging operations. This policy has already been initiated by 
the United States forest regiments, not only in France but on our own Pacific coast, 
where spruce has been cut for airplane stock. The problems of marketing thus arising 
would have to be taken up in each case. One important market will consist of the 
coming needs of the Government itself for vast quantities of timber. * * * 

" No one who has the interest of America at heart can look forward with tolerance to 
the growth or continuance of a body of migratory workers who in the nature of the case 
must have lower social and moral standards than their fellows and a hatred for the 
law which they have never known except in its repressive aspect. Happily, the 
possession of the national forests gives us an opportunity to apply the principles of 
colonization to timberlands also. The substitution of scientific silviculture for 
timber mining will give us an opportunity to establish permanent forest communities 
where local self-government, marriage, and education are possible." 

MINERAL AND OTHER RESOURCES. 

The most valuable portions of what remains of our public domain is now contained 
in the Territory of Alaska. In addition to some 20,000,000 acres of national forest land 
and considerable areas of possible arable country there are in this Territory valuable 
and strategic deposits of coal. In times past, the disposition of these distant treasures 
has been the subject of much bitter controversy. Alaska and her resources are now 
secure in the hands of the people of the United States, and the chance is therefore 
offered the Government to have them developed and utilized in a way to be of actual 
benefit, not alone to our returned soldiers, but to our other workers and citizens. 

" Mineral land, " says the Secretary, "that may be utilized as an opportunity for the 
employment of American soldiers now returning consists for the most part of the coal 
fields which still remain in the public domain. Some of these are located in the 
Western States. The most important, however, lie in the Territory of Alaska. These 
Alaskan fields have been permanently reserved, part of the coal to be mined under a 
leasing system and part to be retained for the Government use. A Government rail- 
road has been built into the Matanuska coal fields, and these under present law can 
be further developed in a way to set fair labor standards in the mining industry and 
for those seeking employment in this northern land." 

"Alaska offers, in addition to her coal resources, what may prove to be one of the 
best fields of opportunity for Americans of a pioneering spirit. And this spirit will 
not be absent among the men returning from the front. Some 65,000,000 acres of 
potential agricultural and grazing lands await development in the several main valleys 
of the Territory. The Susitna Valley will be opened, probably next year, with the 
completion of the Government line of railroad from Seward into the interior. In area, 
latitude, and climate Alaska is comparable with Scandinavia and almost all of the 
land to be settled is still in the puolic domain. An opportunity might therefore be 
offered our Government in this Territory to establish a modern colonization policy.*' 
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Mr. Kelly. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the Labor Committee can 
have no possible complaint because those who are interested have pre- 
pared, after considerable labor, a bill which we think solves the prob- 
lem, and have brought it before this committee. There are certain 
men here who will discuss the details of the bill with the committee, 
so that this hearing will have, we hope, some effect in making clear 
the importance of this measure which is before you. 

We have a number of men here who have given special study to 
certain lines of this work, and who desire to show you the importance 
of this bill. That is the idea we had in having this hearing, so that 
Mr. Nolan's idea is exactly our idea. Moreover, the statement of 
Mr. Post has shown the importance of the proposition. 

Mr. Keating. Before you present these gentlemen, Mr. Kelly, 
former Congressman Kent is here, and we will be glad to hear him 
now, if he desires to be heard. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM KENT, MEMBER OF THE 

TARIFF BOARD. 

Mr. Kent. Mr. Chairman, I am not going into the merits, but 
simply to tell you the situation as I know it. 

Last spring I knew that the Labor Department had been especially 
interested in this land question. I have been extremely interested 
in the land question for a great many years. I went into consulta- 
tion with the Labor Department in this matter in the hope that some 
machinery would be assembled to do this specific work. I saw the 
President and talked the matter over with him, and was in hope that 
either this board would be appointed or some similar agency, whereby 
this matter could be taken up and carried through. Week after 
week we who are interested in the matter tried to get the executive 
departments to do something definite, and tried to get the President 
to make some recommendation to take this matter up. We were 
unsuccessful in that quest. 

Finally, Secretary Lane, on his own initiative, took the matter up 
as a matter of interest to his department, concerned as it is with the 
public domain. Many of us realized that the use of the public domain 
was a very inadequate solution, that the big hope of a proper redis- 
tribution of population lay much more in the Eastern States where 
the land was in private ownership. 

There never was any definite recommendation of any specific plan 
until the President in nis last message to Congress spoke of the work 
under the Interior Department. That was the first time any agency 
of Government was recognized by the President as called upon to do 
this work, or encouraged by the President to do it. 

Secretary Lane had the services of Dr. EUwood Mead, the most 
intelligent man on this proposition in the whole world, a man who 
appreciates the necessity of having a settlement, solid and solvent, 
and the bill which has been worked out, in my opinion, if passed, 
would lead to important results. 

Secretary Lane does not stand for the public retention of titles. 
His plan involves in some cases having the Government go in as an 
agency to sell for private owners the land selected, at reasonable 
prices, whose owners are willing to accept the terms of payment that 
the Government agrees are fair to the settler. In addition to this, 
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the department can accept gifts of lands, or can accept for settlement 
lands provided by the States, under such terms as the States as owners 
agree upon. 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. Post that the thing to do is for the 
Labor, Committee and the other committees of the House^ concerned 
to see if they can not get together and thrash this matter out and call 
upon the several Secretaries to meet with them and see if something 
can not be done immediately. I do not believe it is possible to secure 
the passage of an ideal bili in any short time. If we could get an 
emergency measure along certain lines, and have it at once, I think 
that is the thing to do at the present time. 

I have very little interest in any land settlement policy that does 
not do away with the evils of private ownership, but in the meantime 
it is advisable that in this emergency the Interior Department 
should go ahead under the plan they have and furnish the settlement 
opportunities* even with the feature I most object to. 

It is all a matter of getting the departments together. I do not 
believe for a moment in the permanency of a board constructed as 
tnis is. This is going to be one of the biggest and most important 
things in all the United States, and an interdepartmental secretarial 
bpard constructed as this is would not only be subject to inter- 
departmental jealousies, but also would have no permanence, and 
it should be a permanent organization, eventually, for the specific 
purpose of handling this extremely important situation. This is 
all right for the present, and I think it is the duty of the committee 
to get hold of the members of the other committees, and the other 
members of Congress, and impress upon them the need of something 
being done at once, and then follow that up through the department 
heads, and I know the President would inaorse it, from what he has 
said to me about such emergency action. 

(Thereupon, the committee took a recess to 1.30 o'clock p. m.) 



AFTER RECESS. 



(The committee reassembled at 1.30 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the 
taking of recess, Hon. Edward Keating presiding.) 

Mr. Kent. When I left this morning, Mr. Chairman, I was trying 
to explain to the committee that there was a great necessity' of 
trying to find wavs and means of getting legislation passed, rather 
than there was of discussing at the present time in detail the pro- 
posed legislation. In my experience during six or seven months 
trying to help get this matter organized, I found a great deal of 
difficulty in getting any agreement between the departments, and 
during: that time, as you know, the Secretary of the Interior was 
steadily 

Mr. Keating. Let mo say, Mr. Kent, that in revising your remarks 
if you desire to strike out anything, you may go ahead and do so. 

Mr. Kent. I do not want any remarks in there that might be 
considered personal or confidential. I want you to know the situation 
so that you will be prepared to act. 

During these months I found little chance of cooperation between 
the three departments. In the meantime Secretary Lane was going 
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ahead with his own plans. Those plans properly related to his 
department, because his original scheme was to simply work on the 
public domain. 

Mr. Meade came in and was strongly pf the opinion that the most 
important place to put the soldiers was on these eastern lands where 
there is a great density of population and access to hungry markets 
for their products. That brought in the private interest, the interest 
in handling private land, so that then for the first time, as far as land 
was concerned, the matter got beyond the scope of the Interior 
Department. In other respects there were matters that pertained 
necessarily to the other departments. As far as the land itself was 
concerned, that plan adopted to utilize the areas now in private 
ownership made a different situation. 

My recommendation is that in view of the fact that Secretary Lane 
has been recognized and authorized, as far as the President is capable 
of recognizing and authorizing, as the agency to do this work, which 
is all subject to act of Congress, that this committee, having duly taken 
an interest in this matter, appoint a subcommittee to call upon the 
Secretary and see how far the views of this committee may be har- 
monized with those of the Secretary, and, in my opinion, without 
such an agreement it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to get any legislation at this session. With an agreement between 
the Secretary, and it is to be hoped that that will carry the indorse- 
ment of the other Secretaries mentioned, I believe cabled communi- 
cation could be had with the President to secure what indorsement 
and backing he might give the enactment of this emergency leg- 
islation. 

I am not sure whether there has been any hearing on this Byrnes 
bill before the Appropriations Comftiittee. As I understand, the 
Secretary had an informal hearing before Congress, did he not ? 

Mr. Keating. Yes; before a number of Members of Congress in the 
majoritv room. 

Mr. Kent. Tt would seem as though the only possible way of get- 
ting any results would be to try and follow through along tnat line. 

Mr. Keating. In the first place, the title of this bill is misleading. 
It says to make an appropriation for the reclamation of swamp lands. 

Mr. Kent. It ought to say, and for other purposes, and then it will 
be all right. 

Mr. Keating. The body of the bill says that it is for the develop- 
ment of swamp, arid, waste, and undeveloped lands, which covers 
the entire land situation. 

Mr. Kent. Undeveloped covers everything and does not confine it 
to the public domain. 

Mr. Keating. No. 

Mr. Kent. Those are. the only suggestions I can make. 

Mr. Keating. As a matter of fact, Dr. Meade has had a great deal 
of experience along those lines in Australia. As I recall it, he went 
from this country to Australia and assisted in developing some of 
their reclamation projects there^ did he not, Mr. Kent ? 

Mr. Kent. Dr. Mead is the greatest authority in the world on this 
settlement question, and he is an intimate friend of mine, and I have 
spent a great many hours with him going over all this detail. I am 
quite sure Dr. Mead's views would coincide thoroughly with the 
ideas and desires of this committee. I think Secretary Lane has 
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agreed with every proposition, excepting the restriction of title. I 
do not think you will nave any trouble about anything else, and I 
believe that if you are going to try to get a temporary measure for 
immediate relief that this plan of settling privately owned lands, 
where the owners are satisfied with the Government terms, will fur- 
nish an outlet for a lot of work and a lot of settlement, and as I said 
before, I am quite sure that Secretary Lane will agree on everything 
except the fundamental question of tne limited title. 

Mr. Keating. You believe, then, that the public domain has been 
taken up to the extent where there is not much desirable land avail- 
able for settlement ? 

Mr. Kent. There is not much desirable land for settlement, and 
when you talk about reclaiming swamps you <*et into an economical 
absurdity. I admit there are some places where a swamp can be 
reclaimed at a moderate expense, but as compared with the oppor- 
tunity for developing a- country like the Cape Cod country, or the 
North Carolina country, or the chopped-over lands in the old northern 
pine belt, there is no comparison between the two. The $5 or $10 
you would have to pay the private owner would not be anything 
as compared to the benefit to accrue from putting people where you 
want them and where the markets are calling for them, and the 
expense of pulling stumps out of swamps and draining swamps is in 
most cases almost prohibitive. 

In the Everglades in Florida Dr. Mead informs me he had found 
some very wonderful prospects there for swamp reclamation, but, as 
I understand, that is in private hands, the best of it, but it can be 
obtained on easy terms. Whether the State of Florida will cooperate 
with us I do not know, but at any rate there is a great outlet there, 
and there is a big outlet in North Carolina and in New Jersey, and 
Dr. Mead said he was quite sure there would be enthusiastic cooper- 
ation in New York. The governor there is very strong for it. 

Mr. Keating. You think there is a considerable area in New York 
State, do you ? 

Mr. Kent. Yes: there is a great area there, big chunks. Massa- 
chusetts is a wonderful place, and New Jersey. There is a lot of 
country in Maryland and Virginia. A lot of people are interested in 
doing this thing in Virginia, and there has been so much work done 
by Dr. Mead and Diggs, of the Reclamation Service, and others of 
the Interior Department, that it would be an awful shame to get 
away from their work and lose it. 

Mr. Nolan. Can you give us definite information here now as to 
the practical results of that California plan that has been under the 
direction of Dr. Mead ? 

Mr. Kent. All I know is that I have not talked about that in detail. 
That was a very remarkable situation. They got 10,000 

Mr. Nolan. I mean up to date. 

Mr. Kent. That is the entire section. They got 10,000 acres of the 
best land in the State, with an ideal growing climate for all sorts of 
crops. 

Mr. Nolan. That shows the possibilities in proportion to the kind 
of lands you get. 

Mr. Kent. It can be done, and Dr. Mead ha-? done it over and over 
again in Australia. 

Mr. Nolan. Have you any information in your office, or at hand, 
up to date, on that California situation ? 
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Mr. Kent. I have not detailed information. Indeed, the project 
is only a year and a half old, something like that, but everything is 
very satisfactory, and every particle of land is taken, and tney have 
tied them up there, I believe, so they can not part with title, I think, 
within 20 years. 

Mr. Nolan. But the thing I had in mind is that they made such 
remarkable success within such a short period of time. 

Mr. Kent. They had ideal lands to work on. 

Mr. Keating. If there are no other questions, the committee will 
proceed with the next witness. I thank you very much, Mr. Kent. . 

Mr. Kelly. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Starr, of Maryland, a prac- 
tical farmer, and a member of farming organizations. 

Mr. Keating. The committee will be very glad to hear from Mr. 
Starr. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WESTERN STARR. 

The Chairman. Mr. Starr, will you state vour name and whom 
you represent ? 

Mr. Starr. I am a member of the National Grange, a member of 
the State grange of my own State, one of the governing board of the 
Farmers' National Headquarters, located here in this city, and have 
been since its organization, and although I have no special mandate 
to speak for the grange, I know what the attitude of the progressive 
and forward looking fanner of this country is. I know that at the 
farmers' national conference in Indianapolis, in 1915, they adopted a 
program for fiscal reform which approximates one of the ideas that 
has interested me in the bill before tins committee. 

The State grange of the State of Washington also has done the 
same thing, and I want to confine what I have to say to-day to two 
particular points that are illustrated by certain passages of .the bill. 

Before entering: into that I want to say, of course, that the present 
situation with reference to the labor question is that of an emergency, 
and a critical emergency, at this time. These discouraging reports 
we are getting from different cities indicate that men are being laid 
off in wnat are really essential peaceful industries, and it is not any 
big supply of new labor coming in that is bringing that about. It is 
a Tack of confidence on the part of manufacturers that they will be 
able to market their product. I do not suppose there is anything in 
the world quite as cowardly as a dollar, particularly when it is in- 
vested, unless it is two dollars similarly invested, and no man pos- 
sessing wealth invested in a manufacturing enterprise is going to 
invest in stocks and in materials and in labor and in time, to produce 
marketable goods, unless he feels very confident that a market awaits 
him, and with a cloud and shadow of the industrial and financial 
depression, usually associated with great reactions impending, a situ- 
ation has developed here that is critical in the extreme, and it is not 
entirely a novel situation either, it is not the first occasion on which 
it has been discussed. Men in Washington, Government men, have 
been preparing for just such a situation, so far as they were able to 
do it, and there has been a program under discussion, and I think it 
has probably culminated in the bill or suggestions of Secretary Lane 
forprovision for this situation which was referred to by Mr. Kent. 

What I want to say, and what I want to emphasize is this, that the 
situation to-day is merely a crystallized and condensed exposition 
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of the natural and ordinary condition which we do not see ordinarily 
and in normal times, because it does not have the element of crisis 
associated with it. Ordinarily in normal times there is from 15 to 20 
per cent of the available labor supply of the country that is idle all 
the time, not the same individuals by any means, but the same 
volume at all times. 

Mr. Nolan. The labor turnover? 

Mr. Starr. The labor turnover. That, of course, is directly trace- 
able only to one fundamental cause, and that is the lack of oppor- 
tunity, because men are not voluntarily idle, men are not voluntarily 
poor, and involuntary poverty is the last sum of practically all there 
is. Voluntary poverty is merely a development of involuntary pov- 
erty, and a consideration of the apparent hopelessness of effort, the 
lack of faith that effort can be successful. 

Now, opportunity has two keys only, and there are only two 
things that can be monopolized in this world, and one of them is 
opportunity and the other is credit. This bill provides for a step in 
the direction of the franchisement of natural opportunity, ana at 
the same time provides the credit machinery by which the oppor- 
tunity may be made available. The landless man, the disinherited 
man, no matter how free opportunity may be, is helpless without 
credit, and I esteem it a function of Government to provide oppor- 
tunity, at least to see that opportunity is not taken away from a 
citizen, is not monopolized by the citizen, and that the machinery of 
credit is not monopolized. The disinherited man who seeks free op- 

f)ortunity has got to do it in one of two ways: He has either got to 
ease it, or he has got to buy it. If he leases it he pays rent, and if he 
buys it he pays interest. You may enfranchise natural opportunity, 
and if you do not at the same time enfranchise credit, you are merely 
magnifying the power of monopoly which credit already possesses,, 
and every advantage of land monopoly which now exists will remain 
with it, only intensified, if you do not enfranchise credit. 

This program is a step in the right direction, and that is why I am 
supporting it, and that is why the farmers of this country who under- 
stand it are willing to support it. The simplest step in that direction, 
and the first step in the direction is a program, which looks ultimately 
to the enfranchisement or naturalization of all natural opportunity 
and the laws of access to natural opportunity. . 

However, in addition to what has already been said, I do not think 
there is anything that I can add, to elucidate this question. At a 
hearing before the Rules Committee some weeks ago, 'measures 

offered by Mr. , of Minnesota, and Mr. Claypool, of Ohio, were 

under discussion, for the purpose of having the rule prepared for 
bringing them on for consideration, at which hearing Secretary Wilson 
appeared and made an illuminating address on the general labor 
situation, and although he was not in svmpathy with the measures 
proposed there and discussed, nevertheless he expressed himself as 
completely in accord, as was expressed here by Mr. rost this morning, 
with the general program of the coordination of the different depart- 
ments and the committees of Congress and the Senate having under 
their jurisdiction the opportunities for the employment of labor, and 
having a plan developed by their cooperation that could be immedi- 
ately put into operation for the purpose of providing emergency 
employment. That contemplated public works to quite a large 
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degree, and while most anything will be excused and accepted where 
the necessity presses, as needs must when the devil drives, with a city 
in conflagration we do not stop to consider the proprieties of the situa- 
tion, but rush assistance at the first opportunity, and that is what has 
got to be done in this country between now and next crop-planting 
time, and you have got to be ready to take care of from 2,000,000 
to 5,000,000 idle men in our cities. 

I am under a belief that this program, if adopted to-day, would 
indirectly restore confidence to manufacturers and merchants of this 
country that times were going to continue solid, and that there would 
be a demand for manufactured goods. I think that is practically 
the only way in which this measure can be made immediately avail- 
afre, and indirect encouragement, and indirect restoration of con- 
fidence in the situation. I believe it would have that effect, as Mr. 
Post suggested this morning. I believe that within 10 days after the 
announcement of the passage of this bill you would find corporations 
going on, and new factories opening up and labor being employed,, 
and men going to work because of restored confidence in uhe future- 
Mr. Kelly. May I ask you a question there ? 

Mr. Starr. Certainty. 

Mr. Kelly. From your knowledge of the farmers of this country, 
there is no purpose in their mind to oppose legislation of this kind 
because it would mean more producers, and therefore more com- 
petitors ? 

Mr. Starr. None in the world. I want to say this with reference 
to the farmers of this country, and I have known them in 30 States 
for something over 10 years, that there is no group of men in the 
world among whom tliere is so little jealousy, professional trade 
jealousy. If there is a farmer who has discovered a new way of 
treating a crop, he wants all of his neighbors to know just exactly 
how it is. done. If he finds a new method of feeding his cattle or of 
treating his trees or of cultivating his crops or any new method of 
marketing, he lets his neighbors know it, and every agricultural 
association of which I have any knowledge is inspired by the thought 
that you can not help one without helping them all, and I want to« 
say here — it will sound presumptuous, perhaps — but I believe that 
the ono great reservoir of undefued, idealistic life in America is with. 
the American farmer. 

Mr. Kent. I want to call attention to the fact that Mr. Spillman r 
formerly of the Agricultural Department, made a speech in Phila- 
delphia, which I had the misfortune to read, in which he stated that 
this movement would bo the ruin of the present-day farmers; that 
there would be so much stuff produced that babies would drown in 
cheap milk, and a lot of other things, as the result of putting this 
much more land in production. He is running an agricultural journal,. 
and I suppose he must represent some one. 

Mr. Starr. Great as is my respect for Mr. Spillman, whom I have 
known comparatively well, and great as is my appreciation of the 
value of his work in the department, yet I would not be willing to> 
stand for that proposition. I do not believe there ever was an.y 
over production of whoat as long as there was a hungry man any- 
where on earth. I do not believe there could be any over production 
of shoes as long as there is a barefooted boy in the world, and. the 

103363—11) » 
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same view applies to all of the products of industry and to every 
variety of farm product. 

The community farming proposition is merely a step in a chain of 
development which you must follow naturally. That men are not 
going to prove to you that they are able to spend themselves at least 
a portion of the product which they are able to get. The farmer is 
the only man in the country — that is, the capitalistic farmer, who 
owns his farm and is out of debt — is the only man in the country 
who does get all he produces and he does not have to starve to do it 
at that. 

I can remember a time, and I hate to date back so long ago, 
when my grandmother was spinning wool that her husband sheared 
and cut up to make it into clothes for the family of about seven 
children and a lot of grandchildren besides, and I can remember 
when the men used to come to the house and make boots, and spend 
a week or 10 days there making shoes for the family for the winter. 

I am in favor of anything that will help to develop community 
life, because, as Mr Post said this morning, one of the principal 
things, perhaps not the only thing but one of the principal things, 
which has produced a flood of migration from the country to the city 
has been the barrenness of community life in the country. The 
isolation, the exile, has been the cause of the vast volume of insanity 
among the farm women of this country, which became so marked as 
to be classified as a special disease. 

I do not think I could add anything more. You have my point of 
view, I think. 

Mr. Kelly. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Silcox, of the Department 
of Labor, here. 

Mr. Keating. The committee will be very glad to hear from Mr. 
Silcox. 

STATEMENT OF MR. F. A. SILCOX, SPECIAL AGENT, EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Mr. Silcox. I have been with the United States Forest Service for 
about 11 or 12 years. There is just one feature of the bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I feel at all competent to talk upon, and that is the devel- 
opment of permanent forest communities. As Mr. K^ent briefly 
touched upon it, there are certain very definite practical difficulties 
in establishing permanent forest communities. There is something, 
however, that can be done to bring about a greater degree of satis- 
faction in our forest communities than has been done. You are all 
familiar, of course, with what happened in northern Idaho and north- 
western Montana in the last three months. You know what hap- 
pened in the north Pacific coast country; you know the bitter revolt 
that has broken out in that industry. 

Perhaps the lumberjack has a lack of community life as barren as 
most of the isolated farmers. As expressed once, he is womanless, 
fireless, and a part of the year is workless. 

We have attempted in the Forest Service — I am speaking now of 
the national parks — to lay the foundation, through the proper man- 
agement of the forest product, so that it would bear a third cropping 
instead of having the destructive mining, for permanent forest com- 
munities. I would like to give one or two illustrations of where some 
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projects have been established which give promise of success. In 
most States we find that we have to bind the forest activities with 
the farm activities. 

On an area outside of Butte we had a forest area of probably 5,000 
or 6,000 acres and a little farming community right at the mouth of 
the little watershed. We finally worked the problem out so that 
transportation facilities could be furnished for the marketing of these 
products and so that the agricultural activities and the forest activi- 
ties could be coordinated, so that with the other work we could give 
everybody practically yearly employment. There was a continuous 
market for the material in Butte, and as a practical engineering prob- 
lem there were one or two ways to go about the development of that 
particular area of forest land. One was to invite a large corporation 
to come in and build a wagon road, which was necessary to get the 
timber. The Amalgamated Copper Co. was doing a great deal of 
that character of work, and there was a subsidiary league of corpora- 
tions. It would have been the logical corporation to have done this 
work. 

The second thing was to get the community there stirred up to the 
possibilities of operating it themselves and getting them to put up 
the money for road construction, and the third was to have the Gov- 
ernment construct the road and prevent everybody from using it or 
operating in the timber. We finally made a success of the Bankhead 
road bill and constructed a road, as logging operations there were 
comparatively simple. They were largely a matter of cutting mining 
stalls, loading them on sleds, and pulling them out. 

The community situation was this : Here was a farm horse idle 
during the winter. They had a short farming season, and with the 
iise of those horses during the winter they could keep their farms 
going, and could make enough of an income throughout the year 
to justify them in establishing a community* Without the opera- 
tion they could not. They had such a long period of time when 
they could not work on the farms. The practical result of that has 
been that the community has grown, that all of this land is publicly 
owned, and the people go in there, and probably all the equipment 
they need is an ax, a saw, and their sleds, and they take their 
farm horses, and cut their mine timber, and sell it to the Butte 
mines. That operation is in progress, and is, as I say, proving a 
practical success. 

Mr. Nolan. How far is the community itself from Butte? 

Mr. Silcox. It is about, perhaps, 20, 25, or 30 mile?, on the Great 
Northern Railroad, just outside of Butte, and they have real com- 
munity life there. Schools are coming in, the churches, and so on. 

Mr. Nolan. This community, you say, is about 20 or 25 miles 
from Butte ? 

Mr. Silcox. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. On the line of the Northern Pacific? 

Mr. Silcox. The Great Northern. Then there is an area in the 
region at the mouth of Little North Fork where we began the devel- 
opment of a community. That community would develop and grow 
if the forests were protected from fire, and if they could count with 
a certain degree of regularity on the timber operations. 

I want to correct just one impression that Mr. Kent left, and that 
is that in a great many of our forest areas we do not cut them clean, 
but we crop the area by cutting out the largest trees. 
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Mr. Kent. Are there not a great many places where you did cut 
them clean ? 

Mr. Silcox. Yes. 

Mr. Kent. Where there is an extensive railroad operation, you 
could not crop it in that way, but you would have to go in and cut 
it clean. I will admit there are cases where it is pcssible for you 
to crop the timber, but in the great number of cases you could not 
do it. 

Mr. Silcox. I appreciate all those practical limitations, but there 
are a large number of areas interspersed with railroads and per- 
manent wagon roads whereby proper cutting of the timber can be 
"done economically, from a logging engineering standpoint, taking 
into consideration all the factors of cost and charging all those 
factors of cost against that timber and figuring it back against the 
selling price of the timber. Of course, you have got to go at it on 
that basis of determining the feasibility of it. 

Jn that particular region there is the relative choice between water 
transportation and railroad transportation. There is an oppor- 
tunity there for greater operation on this large watershed, and if 
they become tributary to this particular yard at the mouth of the 
gulch, the point is that these particular men during the winter season 
of the year can work in the lumberyards. There is a certain amount 
of land at the mouth of the river in the flat there that can be worked 
in connection with the logging operations and with permanent 
wagon roads, with definite recognition on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the responsibility of furnishing the finances for the construc- 
tion of these roads, and a direction of the operation under some really 
well conceived plan, we can make these agricultural communities 
fit into the arrangement, as well as the logging. 

I want to touch on another feature of the same problem. In at- 
tempting to analyze the reactions in a community on community 
life, and also the rather uncontrolled methods of operating on lands, 
we took something like 20,000,000 acres in the northeast corner of 
Montana and endeavored to work out all the land ownership and all 
the estimates on all of this land, trying to get a connected picture of 
what it all meant. We came, of course, right up against a variety of 
private-land ownership. In one instance, durmg the logical, eco- 
nomical development there to the south, in a rather large body of 
timber, a part of which was on agricultural land, it developed that a 
part of it was owned by the State, so that we could not possibly 
operate in there at that time. 

Farther on up the valley was the checkerboard of the Northern 
Pacific land-grant holdings. Going on such holdings it was impossible 
to operate j for the Northern Pacific had no land policy whatsoever 
in regard to disposing of its holdings, and that timber remains tied 
up for the immediate present, with mere minors instead of with the 
community already built around it. To the north the land is agri- 
cultural until you get up against some State holdings and some 
land is a little bit too far away for them to operate. Further, a mill 
put up by the Forest Service is proposed. They said, "We are 
estopped from going to the south or going to the west. We have a 

Permanent community here, and we want to operate in this large 
ody of timber and crop it. We want to make our mill as permanent 
as a flour mill in any community. 
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We worked out the logging engineering and then got the topographic 
maps, and classified all of tnat timber, and went into the particular 
details, and then we came up against this situation that all 
the title owners in that region raised a very serious objection 
to the selling of this .timber, claiming that the Government was 
entering into competition with them and that the timber could 
not be sold. They had gotten hold of a body of tinqberland and had 
hoped to circulate in it and sell it, but the circulation had slowed 
down, and they were up against the accumulated compound interest 
charge, and they wanted to get rid of it, and the only way to get rid of 
it was to liquidate by continuing that same development in that par- 
ticular region. They were, of course, raising a perfectly natural 
objection against selling any such large body of timber, because it 
would take away their market. They were selling to these other 
mills, although their holdings were such that they could not provide 
for a continued supply. 

If we could sell — of course, we can in time sell that body of timber 
to that mill. There is a sufficient amount of timber, the size of the 
operation sufficiently large, the transportation f acilities are sufficiently 
good,, to justify a long-term continuous operation there, where a per- 
manent milling community will be established at the mouth of that 
creek or the mouth of that river. It is very much more difficult to 
establish permanent logging communities, because your logging 
operations shift from one end of your area to the other, but with trans- 
portation facilities out of that area the men can go home at least 
week-ends. There is a possibility of establishing a community there 
where they can have their wives and children at the mouth of the 
gulch and work probably in the lumber camps cutting timber during 
the week and going home week-ends, and during the winter time, 
when the snow is very deep and operations stopped, they would 
have a place in town, a place where they would have their home. If 
the onerations were continued over a fairly long period of time, they 
would feel that they could count upon this, but at the present time 
there is a great deal of feeling, that is inbred, due to the method of 
developing our forestry States, that these developments are not at all 
permanent, and they do not want to build permanent homes. 

The whole forestry problem is tied up intimately with your agri- 
cultural land at the foot of the hills. It is not from the standpoint 
of providing work for returning soldiers. I do not know that it will 
offer just now immediate present relief. It will take some time to 
get these logging operations under way. Our plans are not prepared 
sufficiently far ahead to meet this situation. If we could get public 
works under way, it would relieve, to some extent, the conditions of 
unemployment that we are definitely up against for the next three or 
four months. In one or two places we nave found that that could be 
done to some extent, and we have prepared a plan whereby' the men 
who had definite jobs could be taken out of the Army and furnished 
some means of transportation, to liquidate these surpluses and 
shortages. 

Mr. Keating. Just there, has the War Department done anything 
toward releasing men who have positions in sight, adopting that 
general policy? 

Mr. Silcox. They have not adopted that as a general policy. 
They have an order which they call Order 47, upon which they state 
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that where men have sickness in their family, or where they are 
needed in industry, and where a statement of those facts is given to 
them, they will relieve individuals; but as a general thine they are 
opposed to taking out individuals, because it breaks down the process 
of demobilization. There are certain problems of administration 
there. 

Mr. Kent. There is one thing that I want to call attention to. 
I applied for the release of a man whose father wanted him to go back 
to college to prepare himself for engineering work, and under this 
departmental order they would not release that man. 

Mr. Silcox. I think you will find that they are supposed to do it. 

Mr. Nolan. You will find their order hinged around with certain 
safeguards where it gives the commanding officer the right to deter- 
mine whether that man is needed, and the only way you can get a 
man out is where he is absolutely needed at home on account of 
dependency. Sometimes his commanding officer will stand in the 
way. I have had several cases of it where I have proved absolute 
dependency and his petition for release was disapproved,. The War 
Department has no policy or anything definite outside of giving 
orders and hinging them around with a lot of red tape. 

Mr. Kent. I merely mentioned that because I did not see any 
reason why it would not be safe to pay these men wages as long as 
they want to do something more to the point than drill. 

Mr. Nolan. I do not like to interject so many things in here, but 
Mr. Silcox has been talking about demobilization. The pressure is 
too great for any department of the Government to stop it. They 
want those boys home, whether they go into the industries or whether 
they go anywhere else. That is the thing we are up against and the 
War Department is up against. Everybody wants to get out and 
the people want them out. In other words, that boy is not willing 
to let you say or the War Department say what he does when he 
gets out. 

Mr. Silcox. There is pressure from the outside and from the inside. 
It is a problem of transportation to liquidate your surpluses and 
shortages. The present indications that we have in the Department 
of Labor, in the Employment Service, show an area of low barometric 
pressure, or rather labor surplus, throughout the New England 
States, as well as in Chicago, and that the central group of industrial 
cities, and an area of rattier high industrial pressure in the South 
Atlantic States. There is a shortage of l^bor there, but we have a 
peculiar condition — we have a surplus of white labor and a shortage 
of colored labor. Even after you get your areas of surpluses and 
shortages and effect a clearance between the two parts of the coun- 
try where industrial conditions are so different, which is exceedingly 
difficult, to effect a clearance between some of our industrial centers 
where there is a much greater capacity for the absorption of men, is 
difficult unless we have some established policy. 

Mr. Nolan. Will you let me ask you a question there? In some 
of these industrial centers, where your Employment Service shifted 
men and paid their transportation to either shipbuilding or muni- 
tions centers, what pressure is there being brought to pay the return 
carfare of those men to the communities or cities they were taken 
from — any ? 
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Mr. Silcox. There has not been, to speak cf. The question has 
been raised, but there has not been any pressure. As a matter of 
fact, up to the present time there has not been any real unemploy- 
ment. I mean, we can see it growing. Here is the way we get at it. 
We have classified the industrial sections. We take these industries 
and classify them under 15 different heads. We use the Census 
Bureau classification of steel, textile, lumber, leather, and so on, 
and then we get an accredited representative, or two, in each com- 
munity and work out the labor opportunities of the community, 
and try to paint a true picture cf what is happening in that com- 
munity, and we get a report from them weekly that is based upon the 
number of people they had on the pay roll at the end cf eacn week. 
Say I am calling up about Friday or Saturday to have them give 
me the number of men on the pay roll at the end of that week. We 
take their judgment of how many people they are going to have on 
the pay roll during the coming week, and try to deduct whether 
there is going to be an absorption or a laying cf people off, and then 
we have a general judgment as to the amount of surplus that exists 
in that community at that time, and then we plat that and show 
these areas of shortages and surpluses. We now have 48 places 
showing a definite surplus, and it is becoming increasingly alarming, 

Mr. Keating. Do any of the members desire to ask any further 
questions ? If not, we are very much obliged to you, Mr. Silcox. 

Mr. Kelly. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Sterling present, repre- 
senting the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Keating. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Sterling. 

STATEMENT OF MR. HENRY STEELING, LEGISLATIVE AGENT, 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Mr. Sterling. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
Secretary Morrison was much interested in this problem and desired 
to be here to-day, but he was called to New York, and I was designated 
to come here to take his place. 

. I came here this morning with quite definitely settled arguments 
in my mind in favor cf the purpose of Mr. JLelly's bill. After I 
reached here and listened a little while, I could not discover anyone 
in the room but what seemed favorable to that purpose, and some of 
the speakers set forth the arguments in favor of tnat purpose more 
forcibly than I am capable of doing, so that part of what I might have 
to say on the matter seems like bringing coals to Newcastle. 

If there was a real hope that the bill might go through during the 
rest of the limited time cf the Congress, there are some details of the 
i>ill that I might like to criticize, there are some omissions from the 
bill that I might like to call attention to. However, I do not think 
it possible to take up the time of the committee to go into these 
matters. I do feel, though, Mr. Chairman, that it would be well 
for me to emphasize a little more, if I possibly can, the urgency and 
the need that something be done. Our own reports from various, 
industrial centers are a trifle more alarming than these reports that 
Mr. Silcox has given from the department. I am not prepared to 
say to-day as to whether our viewpoint is nearer the exact truth 
than the Labor Department's viewpoint, or whether it is not. Cer- 
tainly, there is a growing amount of unemployment, and the pros- 
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pect is that it will continue to grow ; and the growth will be accelerated 
rather than decreased in the immediate future. 

At this point in the history of the world. Mr. Chairman, such a 
condition is more dangerous than it has been at any point of which 
I have any knowledge. We have had such patience for some years, 
thinking that we were fighting and making sacrifices and undergoing 
privations for the purpose of winning larger betterment for humanity. 
That has been a hope with considerable confidence that has been 
nursed and cherished, and has grown in the hearts of men and women 
in this country, and not in this country alone, but in other coun- 
tries, and now almost before the clash of arms has ceased we have 
staring us in the face the prospect of the same old conditions, the 
same old stories, the same old contentions with those who desire 
to get labor at the cheapest possible sum and employ as little as 
possible. 

As I said in the beginning, Mr. Chairman, it seen:s a work of 
supererogation to explain it and the desirability of this legislation 
before the committee, or before this audience, because everyone 
here appears to be in favor of something. The only question fiere, 
Mr. Chairman, seems to be a question of legislative technique. 
How can the thing be done ? How can the thing be brought through 
Congress ? 

Air. Keating. I think there is more than that, if you will permit 
me to interrupt you, Mr. Sterling. For instance/the paper this 
morning contains the statement by Mr. Morrison that we m^y have 
"bread lines by the 1st of May. Now, it is perfectly clear that 
whether we adopt this bill or whether we do not adopt it, we can not 
do anything along this line before the 1st of May, nor by the 1st 
of June, and if there is a real prospect of bread lines by the 1st. of 
May — in other words, if we are going to have such a surplus of labor 
in this country in the immediate future, it seems to me that some 
other remedy should be proposed at once for the purpose of meeting 
that situation, and then that this problem of creating a permanent 
reservoir to which labor may go for employment should be pushed 
too, but that we should divide your program into two parts: first, 
measures that are needed to deal with this emergency that is almost 
here\ according to these gentlemen who claim to have definite infor- 
mation, and then there is the larger and more important program, as 
outlined in Mr. Kelly's bill and other bills, to make America perma- 
nently a better place in which to live, but it seems to me that while 
we are discussing general principles here we are not laying sufficient 
emphasis upon this crisis that we are approaching, or which as these 
gentlemen assure us we are approaching. 

Mr. Sterling. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I assume that it lay on the 
minds of others the same as it lay in my mind in listening to Mr. Lane 
"when he addressed the Congressmen the other day in the majority 
room — I caught this impression, that on, this proposition of his, work 
might be begun at once; the instant it was authorized; daywork. 

The Chairman. Work of what kind ? 

Mr. Sterling. Preparing the land at a wage; and whether in that 
meeting or in some other place, I do not remember which, but it was 
definitely set forth somewhere or other that it was to be $4 a day and 
the day was to be an eight-hour day, and all who would take advan- 
tage of that might be employed almost immediately. Not perhaps 
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an enormous force at once, but as the work opened up between now 
and the 1st of May, that there would be an enormous demand for 
those who were willing to go in that line. The men to be sought for 
the w6rk would be preferably the soldiers, preferably again those 
soldiers who might want to take one of the places when the, places 
were ready. 

Secretary Lane emphasized the fact. that he did not want to go 
exclusively to the far-distant points, and he enumerated lands that 
were available for the purpose in New England, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts, in the South, particularly the Carolinas, throughout the 
West, the extreme West. 

Mr. Smith. Those were Government-owned lands, were they? 

Mr. Sterling. I rather think Secretary Lane consciously avoided 
setting forth whether he meant privately owned land to be included 
with public-owned land or not. 

The Chairman. I do not think there is any question but what he 
did. 

Mr. Sterling. It seems to me that that lies in his plan, but it 
seems to me he rather wanted to avoid discussing that plan for taking 
private lands. 

Mr. Gompers. That situation is perfectly clear. There are certain 
large tracts of J and standing in private ownership whose owners are 
willing to devote them to the settlement purpose at prices the Gov- 
ernment might deem to be reasonable and to accept such terms from 
the settler as the Government deems is reasonable, and those lands 
can be occupied at once without purchase of the land, the Govern- 
ment merely acting as agent for the owners. 

Mr. Sterling. A little contribution, I think, Mr. Chairman, would 
be in order. Massachusetts is one of the smallest States in the 
Union. It has only 8,000 square miles, which means a little more 
than 5,000,000 acres of land. In the eastern part of the State con- 
siderable tracts of land are barren wastes, sand, some of which can 
never be utilized, but more can be utilized than has generally been 
thought. In the west, a mountain range excludes the possibility of 
the use of any of that land I know of, at any rate not for stock raising 
or agricultural purposes; and yet, on the 27th day of April, 1915, the 

Jrear before we went into the war, the Boston Globe, one of the 
eading New England papers, which makes a specialty of a leading 
editorial, signed by "Uncle Dudley," which has been a feature of the 

{>aper for many, many years, and is quoted as authority frequently, 
n that leading editorial he analysed that situation of Massachusetts 
from a standpoint of the 1910 United States census, and found over 
a million acres of usable agricultural land in that little State unused. 
I thought it was an appalling feature. 

There is one more tact to add in relation to the State, aside from 
the State of Rhode Island it is the most thickly populated State by a 
long, long distance, there is in the Union, and only Belgium before 
the war and possibly China, exceeded its density of population, and 
yet agricultural lands to the number of a million acres were found 
lying unused. 

A commission with which I was connected gave me occasion to 
make a study of the unused land. The commission wanted to know 
what quantity of lands there were within city limits not being used. 
There were then 34 cities. I think there are 37 now. There were no 
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actual figures to be gotten. The only way to work it out was through 
the estimates, and in those 34 cities in that densely populated State, 
I found it was absolutely certain that 150,000 acres lay idle within the 
city limits and probably the amount of land was over 200,000 acres. 
This was in addition to the agricultural lands which the Globe had 
discussed. 

During that same year the legislature was being requested to 
make appropriation to drain certain wet lands in the State and 
legislation was passed for that purpose but the work was never 
undertaken for some reason that I do not know. But merely in- 
dicating that there are in that State plats of wet land available 
aside from those acres and acres of land that are unused. If that 
condition prevails in so small a State as that Mr. Chairman, and 
in a State most densely inhabited — more so than any other State 
in the Union, or nearly so — what amount of land unused must 
there be throughout the whole United States? If California and 
Texas have 200,000 square miles as against Massachusetts 8,000 
square miles, and if the density of population in those States is 
only between twenty and fifty, so as to be within range, it occurs 
to me to be about somewhere between twenty and thirty and the 
population in Massachusetts is 475 per square mile, how much land 
is there laying idle while men are standing idle ? 

Now Mr. Chairman, it requires bridging of that chasm between 
the idle man and the idle grounds. Not that everybody wants 
to break into agriculture. I nave heard some enthusiastic speakers 
claiming all these fellows in these cities, if they only had a chance 
to go to the country — it is not trUe. Men who are living in cities, 
most of them are living there because they want to live there, and 
they do not want the country. But there is left, Mr. Chairman, 
a residium, a percentage of people living in cities who do desire to 
go to the country. I do not know of but one investigation along 
that line ever having been made. On this commission of which 
I was a member, we were requested that the commission make an 
investigation through the Board of Education in that State to find 
out how many people living in cities would desire to go to the country 
if they had the opportunity to. The State Board of Education 
made that investigation. They secured from the Boston Board of 
Education what they believed was a list of typical families, 500 
in number. Many of them not speaking English but all living in 
tenements, and tney formulated a set of questions and sent men 
and women to those families with a set of questions, men and womfen 
that could talk to the family if they chanced to be other than English. 

The investigation showed that there were 35 per cent of those 
people living in city tenements who would be glad of an opportunity 
to go farther out, but not all of them wanted to go to the country by 
any means. Some of them wanted to go to the near suburbs and 
have a garden and some of them would like to go farther out and 
have probably an acre of ground and may be something to supple- 
ment their incomes. Merely showing that that number of tenement 
tenants desired that kind oi opportunity. If you would divide that 
number by three and say that one-third of those people desired to 

fo to the country, you would have it about right, about 10 per cent, 
t seems to me if you would study another feature \)f it you would 
find it interesting to note that unemployment at any time seldom 
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reaches 10 per cent of the people. Also in the any great city where 
congestion is the worst the congestion of population seldom reaches 
the 10 per cent, Mr. Chairman, so that I reached the conclusion that 
if the opportunity were given, there would be a sufficient drain away 
from the cities so as to relieve congestion of population and relieve 
unemployment in the cities. 

It is important to note, Mr. Chairman, in that line that the matter 
has been actually tried out, and it has been important to note that 
one small country has an actual experience along that line — for 20 
years has been offering to workers in that country the easy opportu- 
nity to leave city employment or employment in larger towns and 
go back to agriculture. I refer to New Zealand. That country was 
described by some of the prominent writers in 1893 as being infested 
with tramps, with soup kitchens. There had been a strike of nearly 
all the wage earners in the island. There had been a shortage of 
crops. Farmers were hard up. Labor men were hard up. They 
made a sort of coalition in the political field, swept the lower house 
of Parliament and instituted reforms. The first of them was to 
authorize the Government to acquire lands, subdivide, survey and 
make roads if necessary, make the places accessible to the people who 
wanted that kind of thing. The first thing that came up was the 
Cheviot estate. This may be bringing new clothes to some of you. 
There was between 70,000 and 80,000 acres. There were probably 
between 70 and 80 servants. Its products were perhaps seven or 
eight thousand head of sheep, and its proceeds went to the family 
who owned it and lived in Paris or in Berlin or wherever they hap- 
pended to be. 

The estate was acquired by the Government and a little over three 
years afterwards the property was divided to the small men, and in a 
little over three years there was a population of a little over 1,500 on 
that place. The products were greater than ever. There was a 
church, schools, and stores, and the farms being inhabited by cattle, 
and instead of housing servants and servirg a family 10,000 miles 
away in luxury, it became a supporting proposition for those families 
living on that ground. That experience has been repeated over and 
over again till now on lands acquired by the Government, subdivided, 
and title passed to the small land owner; when the war broke out 
there were some 37,000 family selectors — settlers they call them — 
who were occupying homes of that kind. 

Mr. Nolan. Out of a population of how many people in New 
Zealand? 

Mr. Sterling. One million. 

Mr. Smith. What is the area of New Zealand as compared to 
Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Sterling. I think the area is about comparable to New York 
State, somewhere between fifty and sixty thousand square miles. It 
has a variety of climate, of natural resources, some coal, some gold 
at one time, and mainly it is agricultural. Manufactures up to 1890 
were struggling for a foothold. Since that time they have been 
extremely prosperous. After about 15 years of good work, counting 
up the population, it was less than 2 per cent, and yet Massachusetts 
at that time — my recollection of it was that it was between 14 and 15 
per cent. There is very much valuable social legislation being 
enacted in New Zealand. It has been poked fun at because it has 
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been thought of as an experimenting nation. But fundamentally, 
though touchirg this problem of unemployment ard of wages, I 
do rot know of any legislation there that is of much fundamental 
value. There is much of it desirable and commendable, but it does 
does not reach the root of affairs. To reach the root of affairs in any 
civilized country, you have got to reach the ground and you have 
got to reach money, and unless you touch those, you have simply 
done something a little bit superficial — that is, a relief, like putting 
a little salve on a sore, or something of that kind. 

Now, in these propositions — in these plans — you are proposing to 
touch in a very mild and inadequate manner the land ard the money, 
and in so far as you go with those, Mr. Chairman, you can not fail to 
benefit the laboring people of this whole country. Your experiment 
may be little or much. 

There is just one word I would like to add about New Zealand. 
They threw a fit there in 1910 and 1911 because the cost of living 
was climbing up so high, and they appointed a committee to study 
the cause thereof, end you would be astonished to know, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the cost of living had only advanced 8 per cent while in all 
other countries of the world the cost of living had advanced from 45 
to 60 per cent; up to the present time it has advanced to somewhere 
near 200 per cent. But they were feeling pretty bad about that 
proposition, and as they do here, they laid some of it to wages, and 
so they investigated wages. They did not publich the facts in this 
way, but by subtracting the wage paid before this policy was insti- 
tuted, from the wage report made in 191 1 , and finding the percentage, 
I find that the wages for men under the policy has advanced 40 per 
cent and for women and children had advanced 70 per cent. In the 
industries the eight-hour day was universsl, compulsorv by law, and 
the Saturday half holiday obtained in nearly every industry in all of 
the industries where it was at all feasible. 

Mr. Smith. Would that be practical in agriculture? 

Mr. Sterling. I wish you wouW not press that question. 

Mr. Smith. I will withdrew it. 

Mr. Sterling. It is a debatable question and it hr.s been a long, 
long whi'e since I was on the farm, but working in industries as I have 
been, and seeing the impossibilities brought and passed in industries, 
the things that wore then impossible, I think rs I recollect, that on 
eight-hour day might be possible. I would not like to say that for 
every day; there would perhaps be emergencies in haying time. 

Mr. Smith. WouM you mind telling me what the wage was in 1911, 
the fi.ir w; ge '( 

Mr. Sterling. I can not tell that, but a report of the Mass Home- 
stead Community for 1914 — the first report —is in your Congressional 
Library. The facts c'Mi be obtained there. These facts and figures 
given you I got for that commission, not from books written by enthu- 
siasts. There are quite a number of books written about New 
Zealand, pr ising different Aspects of it. but I got these facts from the 
official yearbook of the New Zerlsnd Government, the census report 
of 1911, and the report of the commission on the high cost of living 
in 1911 and 1910. The facts I have stated to vou are stated from 
these three sources and no other, and I deem them to be absolutely 
reliable. 
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Mr. Chairman, on this proposition — a new one in this country — I 
would like to emphasize the fact that the way to begin is to begin 
and not to talk about the details too much, for heaven's sake. We 
know it is going to be a good thing — let us make a beginning, a 
cautious beginning, a beginning that can not run wild, a beginning that 
avoids debatable details. From the legislative situation in Con- 
gress if the Lane matter has the right oi way, it seems to me that 
the thing to do — I think it was Mr. Starr suggested — that you appoint 
a subcommittee and make a careful examination of the bill Def ore 
the Appropriation Committee and seek to add such amendments as 
might be urgent and no others, Mr. Chairman. None that are 
debatable and none that we can get along without at present, and 
make the bill as easy as possible to get through. As to the division 
of authority between the three departments, ail three of those depart- 
ments have an interest in that, but I am loath to believe that if it 
was assigned to the Department of Interior it would take it and run 
away with it by itself, i am loath to believe that. 

If it was feared, there might be a small clause entered in the bill 
for coordination or consultation with the other departments. I 
should be in favor of the Labor Department, but there are two phases 
to this particular subject. The matter of housing or homes, whatever 
iyou choose to call it, for men who are living in cities and want to 
ive in cities, and that phase the Labor Department has had almost 
exclusively to itself, and if it is continued, it will have exclusively to 
itself, ana it seems to me that while there is necessarily an over- 
lapping between those two activities, the one housing laboring people 
in cities ought properly belong to the Labor Department, while small 
farms and allotihents and things like that not so properly belong to 
the Labor Department. I do not think they have as good claim for 
it as possibly some other department might have. But it will be a 
bitter disappointment, Mr. Chairman, unless you and your commit- 
tee in your wisdom can find a way to reconcile these matters and 
smooth the path so that something can be done this year, it will be 
a bitter, bitter disappointment to hundreds of thousands and I 
rather think millions of men and women in this country. The oppor- 
tunity is there. The opportunity for useful, healthful employment — 
employment that will reduce the cost of living for those who live in 
the cities. 

Mr. Smith. You refer to agriculture ? 

Mr. Sterling. Yes, sir; and it is a profitable employment when 
properly followed. 

I want to close with just one feature of it. Educators and others 
have deplored bitterly the exodus of the country born and bred girl 
from the countryside and into the cities and thev have tried in a 
feeble sort of way to stop the tide or hinder it. T hey have tried to 
induce the young people to remain there. I do not think that is the 
way to go at it. I think all of our civilization is benefited by the good 

f>eople from the country going into the cities and the young people 
rom the cities going to the countries to live — that is, the mobility of 
the people is one of the greatest civilizing factors in the world. By 
mobility I do not mean running hither and thither like the stranger on 
the outside, but the opportunity of a man who is tied up with a city 
industry, to go and get that open air and more open space if he desires 
it. The opportunity of the young man or young woman in the 
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country who has been more or less isolated all their lives, to go into 
. the city and mingle with crowds and the bright lights, I think that is 
a great benefit to civilization. 

I think it rather ought to be encouraged than otherwise, but there 
is an economic barrier there. The young man in the country, like 
myself and some more of you, all we had to do was to save up enough 
money to pay our railroad fare into the town, and get a place there to 
sleep and a little to eat and be willing to take any job that we could 
make enough to live on. With those three factors any young man 
can, who is born in the country, move to the city and get along. If 
they have talent they may reach a high place. But will you please 
tell me how it is possible for a city-bred girl or boy to change his 
habitat from the city to the country ? It is almost an utter impos- 
sibility. He 'does not know what to do when he gets there. It re- 
quires capital, it requires waiting, and skill, so that you have that 
constant flow from the country to the city, but you have no counter- 
flow. Such as this would furnish the counternow to go out. New 
Zealand furnished it. That large counterflow is not large, never will 
be large. It is merely talk about depopulating cities because they 
will never be depopulated. In the other States of Australasia, 
though not so much as in New Zealand, there was a constant stream 
* of people going out, which enabled the labor market in the cities and 
towns not to be unhealthf ul. It was said that sanitary conditions were 
cropping up in those Australasian nations, but they had disappeared 
and there were none of them there now, so it is said . I do not know. 

I thank you for your patience, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I want to urge with all the possible force I can to do all 
that you can possibly do to bring through Congress, so that something 
may be done at this time along these lines. 

1 think as the various propositions come up that it answers both the 
problems as near as they can be answered, affording immediate work 
in case of immediate urgent employment and affording a permanent 
relief from unemployment. 

Mr. Kelly. Mr. Chairman, we have a representative of the Interior 
Department here. He is Mr. Edward Ward, an expert on community 
organization. 

Mr. Smith. I was wondering whether or not the Government does 
not already own sufficient arable lands to use for this purpose without 
purchasing from other persons ? 

Mr. Sterling. My understanding is that it does not own as much 
as might be desirable for the purpose. Much of it is so remote, it does 
not appeal to those persons — not to all of them that ought to have 
some desire of this kind met. 

Mr. Smith. The Government owns a good deal of land in the 
Northwest and in the Southwest; you think they would go more 
readily if they would acquire land in the East ? 

Mr. Sterling. If the need is to be fully met there should be that 
land in the West and in the East and the land in the North and in the 
South. 

Mr. Smith. Bight after the Civil War there was an inducement 
offered to soldiers to settle on land by offering them land scrip, was 
there not? 

Mr. Sterling. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. Smith. Did that offer any inducement in settling up the land ? 
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Mr. Sterling. I have read, Mr. Chairman, that the homestead 
laws of the United States were one of the greatest civilizing forces 
that the world has ever known. That is to say there was a steady 
stream of persons from the eastern part of this country to the western 
part, building up a wonderful empire out there and their places were 
taken by immigrants from the overcrowded places in Europe. 

Mr. Smith. This is to be another effort along that same line ? 

Mr. Sterling. I should hope not, Mr. Chairman, and committee- 
men. I should hope it would not be an effort along that line. I ap- 
peared with Mr. Morrison yesterday before the Immigration Com- 
mittee asking for a restriction of immigrants for several years. 

Mr. Smith. I mean for the soldiers; they are to be offered the same 
inducement as was offered after the soldiers came from the Civil War. 

Mr. Sterling. They are to be offered inducements to actually use 
the land. 

Mr. Smith. And what, in your opinion, would be sufficient to 
induce a person to go on a farm? About two-thirds of the soldiers 
have gone into the Army from the cities. We could not expect, 
under your theory, to get more than one-third of them back into the 
country. 

Mr. Sterling. I do not believe so. Let me tell you how they have 
done in other countries. They made the land available, and when 
the men perfected the land, they made the money available. In 
New Zealand that population of 1,000,000 advanced for land about 
35,000,000 and for loan about 65,000,000. 

Mr. Smith. And something of that character. is what would 
accomplish the result in this case accoiding to your opinion ? 

Mr. Sterling. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. I read in the paper where a representative of the 
American Federation of Labor had put a reconstruction program 
before some of the committees here. It will be some time before that 
is published, and we might not get those hearings. I would like to ask 
the chairman to ask Mr. Sterling to incorporate his statement, so 
that we might have it in these hearings, because it is more germane 
to this particular bill than it was to the immigration bill. 

The Chairman. Would it be possible to furnish with your testimony 
here that statement ? I am talking about the reconstruction program. 

Mr. Sterling. Mr. Gompers alluded to that statement and asked 
to have it included in his testimony. 1 have it here. There is one 
section in that program, Mr. Chairman, that has directed the Nation 
to the subject that is before your committee to-day. I forgot to 
allude to it. I intended to read that section. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the report will be incorporated 
in the hearing. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. J. WARD, SPECIALIST IN COMMUNITY 

ORGANIZATION, BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. Ward. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in 
referring to the program of Secretary Lane, the bill which has been 
introduced has been referred to, but in my judgment the program of 
Secretary Lane, as it lies not only in the public minds but as it was 
presented to the President, included at its conclusion what is more 
than a detail, namely, a discussion of the method of organization and 
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reconstruction program. The investment of United States money in 
comparable forms to answer the economic as well as the employment 
problems to develop unused resources, which illustrate on the one 
hand a failure to use local organized machinery, and on the other 
hand the success of such use was the camel importation of 1856, for 
which, as you will remember, I think $50,000 was invested for the 
bringing of breed camels into Arizona and the southwestern countries 
for the purpose of developing that otherwise unused land. 

The experience in that camel importation was a complete failure. 
Of course the Civil War coming in and the fact that Jefferson Davis, 
who as Secretary of War had been the father of that importation, 
may perhaps be taken as partly explaining its complete failure. The 
fact was that there was no local machinery. The camels were left 
to the mule skinners and local people, but there was no organization 
for that. The camels went astray, and the last two were sold; I 
believe, one for $200 and the other for $400 to a circus in New Orleans 
by the Quartermaster General. 

Compare with that the reindeer importation into Alaska. In 1892 
Sheldon Jackson, at that time commissioner of education for Alaska, 
secured an appropriation of $5,000, with which he secured 100 do- 
mesticated reindeer and brought them into Alaska. They came into 
Port Clarence, and the principal of the public school at Port Clarence 
was made the keeper of those deer, and next year 100 more, till about 
1,000 reindeer had been imported. There was mapped out as a 
method of handling that undertaking a plan of using the local super- 
intendent of the local school for superintendent of the reindeer 
herds so long as it remained in the Government's possession. 

The plan was this: In the first place there was connected with the 
school organization Laps and Siberian workers who were trained in 
the use of reindeer. The point is when the boy finished his school 
course he was offered the opportunity of taking a special course in 
reindeer herding. At the end of the first year, in addition to the pay- 
ing of his board by the herder, they gave him work as an apprentice, and 
he was furnished a little nucleus of a herd, and with them 8 female and 4 
male deer, and at the end of the next year 2 more, and so on ; so when he 
graduated he had a herd of about 50 deer, on condition that when that 
herd numbered 100 he should take on an apprentice whom he should 

Erovide with schooling and whose services ne should pay out of that 
erd. On that apprenticeship service, which satisfied the ambition 
3f the individual to this, although the final ownership of those deer 
•esided in the United States, as the ownership of the land there 
resides in the Government, on that plan there are at present 80 schools 
in Alaska which are centers of reindeer herding. 

In every one of those schools the influence of having a man who is 
able to serve as superintendent of reindeer herd ; that is, handle that 
ecomomic business, brings it about that the school is more efficient, 
is stronger than it would be if the head of that school did not have this 
economic organization to administer and the herd has developed till 
at present there are something over 100,000 live reindeer. The 
country in northwestern Alaska 

Mr. Nolan. Domesticated? 

Mr. Ward. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. All domesticated ? 

Mr. Ward. Yes. 
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Mr. Nolan. None were turned loose wild? 

Mr. Ward. No, sir; all are controlled with the exception of a very 
few that came into the country in the name of the Loman Bros., who 
were attempting to develop parallel to this United States educational 
industry — a private industry.. The Loman Bros, got their basic 
stock from the Laplanders, who were brought in by Dr. Jackson, 
and paid for their services in teaching reindeer herding. 

Those are the only female reindeer to get away from those herds. 
It is possible for any individual to buy a male reindeer; you can buy a 
dead female but you can not buy a live female reindeer in Alaska. 
The only way the female may be secured is by going through this 
apprenticeship system. Those striking cases, the camels on one 
hand and the reindeer on the other, add to the advantage of a pro- 
cedure that will make use of a local feature. The camel failure was 
handled by the War Department. The reindeer success was handled 
by the Interior Department, and the suggestion might be taken that 
therefore the Interior Department is the proper agency for the han- 
dling of a reconstruction program as is before the committee, but the 
very important point to be seen, the essential point to be seen, is that 
whereas the Secretary of the Interior is directly in authority in rela- 
tion to the public schools, the Secretary of the Interior is not directly 
in authority in relation to the school machinery throughout the 
United States. 

On the contrary, there is no department, no executive department, 
of the Federal Government, which can get to the heart of the local 
community whether it is a community now developed or a com- 
munity to be developed — can get to what the Secretary of the Interior 
has referred to as "the heart of the Nation/' to the public schools 
and into the public-school organization directly with authority. 
But there is one department of the Government which, in my judg- 
ment, can be combined with the local school system as neither the 
Interior Department nor the Labor Department, nor the Department 
of Agriculture can, and that is the Postal Service. I may say that 
for 12 years, working on the problem of developing the usefulness of 
the public-school machinery, first in New York State and then 
throughout the State of Wisconsin and also the United States in 
cities and counties, I did not see how the people could get into local 
organizations. 

1 saw the communities in the city and in the country, but it was 
only when I came down here to the District of Columbia to make a 
proper example of making use of the organized schools and helping 
nere in the District of Columbia I came to the establishment of the 

Eostal station in the Parkview Station here in the. District of Columb- 
ia. The person being appointed as postal agent, whom the people 
of that community have selected to serve as their clerk, has the use 
of the school buildings, and it is there that I placed along with the other 
people of the community the possibilities of developing the use of 
that equipment for the community. I came to see that department 
of internal organization of America is to be accomplished not by one 
of the several departments taking charge of it but the several depart- 
ments there — Interior, Labor, Agriculture, I would say also perhaps 
the War Department, perhaps because of its present control of the 
organization which can secure quicker action — the organization of 

103363—19 * 
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these departments to use this agency of direct communication of the 
local communities — that is, the Postal Service. 

I would like to point out that when the emergency (and this is an 
emergency consideration) of the war came on, there was no time to 
speculate as to who should do things. But here is actually what 
happened : With the issuance of the neutrality proclamation tne Post 
Office Department was called on to serve the State Department in 
carrjring official proclamations and to give those official proclamations 
the right of way; and, beginning at that time, the machmery through 
which proclamations have gone to the people has been the postal ma- 
chinery. They have gone to the local post offices in the country, in a 
store or in some of the fourth-class postal locations, and have been 
tacked up on a bulletin board. 

The proposition of getting the schoolhouse U3ed as information 
centers, discussion centers, places of information, ties up with that. 
If we can get the post office in such communities and thus removed 
complete the shifting from a private store into a public congregating 
place, and then people can be called to consider these problems whicn 
the President puts up in proclamations. The , postal department wa3 
called upon immediately to serve the War Department in enlisting 
contests and the War Department has authorized the Post Office 
Department to serve as taking enlistments. The Po3t Office De- 
partment was called on to serve the Treasury Department in selling 
War Saving Stamps and in selling Liberty bonds. 

The Post Office Department was called on to serve the Department 
of Justice immediately in securing information regarding suspicious 
persons. The Pest Office Department was called on at once to serve 
the Department of Labor in its employment service. That policy was 
changed for the specialization in employment offices but that has only 
become so because the postal adjustment at the hands of the system 
heretofore had not been made in a public building. It has not Been a 
public institution completely. It has been a side line in a private 
store heretofore and with the fixing of the post office in a public 
building and in a secretary chosen r>y the people of the local com- 
munities, you have got there an agency who represents the communitv 
responsibility, and also represents the national responsibility. This 
man makes possible an expeditious, immediate, driving program. 

Here is a map showing the present development and the contem- 
plated development of the use of the motor transport service, the 
mote r trucks in the postal service. This means the bringing over 
from the War Department of the machinery by which the organiza- 
tion for war was accomplished. 

Congressman Kelly nas introduced a measure to authorize the 
Secretary* of War, at the same time, to turn over the cantonment 
buildings for this service. The bringing along of the reconstruction 
program provided for in this bill before your committee as a part of 
this national organization in connection with this motor transport 
organization means immediate action and it means the provision 
of employment opportunities, not only in the country but also in the 
cities. When I read Congressmen Kelly's bill, and after having read 
Secretary Lane's report and Secretary Lane's bill, the picture that 
immediately came into my mind was the excellent land aown on the 
Leonardtown route, and starting out here f romWashington every morn- 
ing at 6 o'clock, a motor truckgoing down to Leonardtown and Scot- 
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land, Md. It is one of the five motor transport routes. I would 
venture to say that on that Leonardtown route 75 per cent of the 
land is not used — in just a few miles of Washington. 

Mr. Smith. What is the reason for that ? ' . 

Mr. Ward. There has been no provision for an outlet. The motor- 
truck route, the first one organized and established July 1, 1918, 
ran through a country that was otherwise untapped. The people 
hadn't gotten their mail within two days of a quick delivery, and that 
mo tor- truck route was put through there to tap countries which were 
otherwise unserved — without transportation facilities. There imme- 
diately came into my mind the answer in this bill of Congressman 
Kelly to that immediate practical problem. Here are young fellows 
coming into the cities. A large per cent of that force of young 
soldiers, with the girls that they have come back to see, have oppor- 
tunities down on that route. Some in communities already partially 
organized but not vitalized, not by any means filled up ; some entirely 
undeveloped areas all along that route, and what I am saying is 
not to propose something instead of Congressman Kelly's bill, but 
to answer the question which Mr. Nolan raised and which the chair- 
man has raised by securing immediate action by which these things 
can be started by the 1st of May. 

The organization of this motor-truck service over the Leonardtown 
route has just been touched. They have got into local communities 
beginning to be organized. But it isn't a complete organization 
until it is put through a program of educational consolidation. 
Educational consolidation means the development of not merely a 
4 or 8 or 16 room school in place of the hall dozen 1-room schools. 
It means the development of an industrial and economic center there. 
The local motor- truck service means the development of a motion pic- 
ture, used in the auditorium, the development of a center of vital activi- 
ties of every sort, social, economic, and industrial. It means not only 
that, but it means construction in the way of necessary and essential, 
immediately essential, public works. The gentleman who spoke for 
the labor department said that they did not see any great number 
of public works which would call for labor. The schoolhouse build- 
ing throughout the United States has been held up for the period 
of the war. Right now there is a demand for the construction of 
school buildings here in the District of Columbia, in New York City, 
and every city of the United States, and an immense call for the 
construction of public-school equipment to meet the needs. How 
can that be connected up with the work of this committee? It can 
be connected by using the idea, if there is contemplated in Congress- 
man Kelly's bill the idea that the reconstruction board or the 
national board or whatever it may be called, shall use this agency 
of the Postal System as its machinery through which to work. It 
is absolutely necessary that school buildings be added to or other- 
wise adapted to be used as postal agencies if they are to be used 
as centers of community use, parcel-post systems. The individual 
use of the Parcel Post System, as former Assistant Postmaster 
General Roper has once said, "The parcel post has been a disappoint- 
ment. It isn't economical." But this organization of the postal 
machinery and the local school machinery combined makes the 
ready mechanism for the use of all of the surplus and unemployable 
who are ready to come over and gives a permanent agency which 
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can be depended upon for the provision of land and for the pro- 
vision of stock and machinery and all of the other necessary capital 
for the development of a self-sufficient community. 

In the message which Lenine, the Russian foreign minister, or 
whatever his official title may be, in the message which he sent to 
the American people and which was held up for two or three months 
hut which recently has been published here, there is a statement 
that one thing the Bolshevik upset in Russia has established. He 
says the idea of democracy without guaranteeing a meeting place 
and without guaranteeing a provision for the people to meet, to 
talk and to organize isn't worth - anything. It is impossible for 
democracy to be realized without a place within which people are 
guaranteed the opportunity to meet and discuss and organize. 

The Chairman. How do you propose to bring this about without 
nationalizing education ? 

Mr. Ward. I say you do not need to bring that about. National- 
ized education is the Prussianized system, and is not attractive. 
Even in so fine a looking bill as Congressman Baer's, I am afraid of a 
centralized educational system. The post-office machinery is one 
that can be used by the local people. It seems to me to be a more 
democratic institution than an official system. The post office 
does not assume that some group of people here in Washington are 
the educators and all the people are to be educated, and that is the 
danger of a national department of education. I am afraid of it. 
The idea of the Post Office Department was expressed by President 
Jackson to Congress when he spoke of the post-office system as com- 
parable to the veins and arteries in the human bodv. I think he 
might have better said the nervous system, but he dicl say the veins 
and arteries, circulation. It is the means, said he, by which the 
people may be informed concerning the operation of their admin- 
istration and by which the legislators may be informed concerning 
the will of the people. 

There is a picture of a democratic educational system. We 
think of something being democratic as I do to you, or to me, when 
we cooperate. 

The Chairman. The thought I had was: How are you going to 
get the use of the schoolhouses without conflict "between the State 
ixnd the local authorities? Most of the schoolhouses are controlled 
not by the State or the counties but by the local -district. They 
also employ the teachers. It seems to me you have a very formidable 
obstacle there. 

Mr. Ward. Practically everywhere, Mr. Chairman, the courts 
have held that the public school is a State institution, so that tile 
dealings in general would be with a State agency, but when the 
practical proposition is put, for example, when the mo'tor-tyuck 
connection between the school buildings in the District of "Columbia 
and the public schools in Mount Joy Township on the edge of G^fts- 
burg battlefield in Pennsylvania, was put there, it was put theire Cfti 
this condition, that the Post Office Department would establish as 
a, postal agency that building if the farmers of the community teould 
meet and select their agent, the post office would establish that 
station as the postal station and would appoint that person as tfhe 
postmaster. That was approved without any hesitation on the p&rt 
of the county superintendent of schools and by the board off genool 
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directors. The same thing has happened in Maryland. In my 
judgment Mark Twain's statement about school boards (and Mark 
Twain had a way of expressing general ideas in extravagant form 
"but with a grain of truth in it), when he said that the Almighty 
needed some practice in making fools and that is how he came to 
make school boards; and that really is based on this thing: The 
school board has usually been approached by special groups of one 
kind or another, and appealed to to allow the use of the school 
huilding for certain groups or meetings and the school boards have 
heen embarassed by those appeals and they have frequently closed 
up the school buildings altogether because they didn't know where 
to draw the line between this, that, and the other group. 

That brings me exactly to the point I want to make in quoting 
Lenine's statement that the Bolshevik in Russia, whether they 
have accomplished anything else or not, have established the right 
of the working calsses for the use of public buildings for their dis- 
cussions for their organization. It seems to me that there is the very 
essence of the establishment of sovereignty. Whoever has the right 
to usfc public property for free expression is sovereign. If we are to 
answer difficulties, and the danger is on now in New York City. 
Yesterday I saw by one of the New York papers that the school board 
had decided that it would not allow certain organizations of labor 
groups to use the school buildings because they were afraid of what 
they would talk about. 

The essential proposition, that it seems to me, is coming here is not 
only the use of the school buildings as a postal agency, the conven- 
ience of that use, but it seems to me that there can be the guaranty 
of the United States Government not of separate groups or private 
group organization in usiiig these buildings but the provision for a 
guaranty of the right of the community when organized as one all 
inclusive association on the town-meeting council plan or on the 
■districtr-school meeting unit, except it is not the little, tiny units 
but the larger unit, and this program can carry the United States' 
guaranty into each of the communities, of the right of the people 
when properly organized to use the public-school buildings for the 
all-sided discussion of public ■questions. That goes in automati- 
cally when your plan on which we have begun is carried throi*gh. 

A man lives in Mount Joy, for instance, or -down in Leonards town, 
when the school building nas been established as the mail center, 
and there is established by the local organization an agent, their 
clerk is appointed the postal agent, or the school teacher, and we are at 
once provided with freedom of discussion and we are providing 
a ift&ans of transportation and a means of market for the local com- 
munity. 

The Ohatkman. I don't see the connection between an establish- 
ment of school buildings for poet offices. I am in favor of your 
proposition, but I don't see how it automatically works out. 

Mr. Wa'rd. The appointment of the postal agent is that the people 
of the community shall effect their community organization. In 
order to have a community secretary the} 7 must have an organiza- 
tion of which he is secretary. That organization must include all 
of the adult male residents, and his duty as secretary corresponds to 
the town agent, and he is the national government agent and a part 
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of his pay is for carrying forward the national service, so that he serves 
that community as their secretary also. 

The Chairman. Do the regulations provide for frequent meetings 
of the community? . A *'* 

Mr. Ward. Yes, sir. In each of these communities thus far 
organized they thave started by meeting every other week. I got a 
line justf the other day from the first man appointed (Sponsler) and 
(by the way they say that this man had been receiving $250 a year) 
of the seven schools in that township one is taught by a man and six 
by women. They were elected once a year. 

Sponsler was elected not by the people of his school only but all 
the townships. He was chosen as the community secretary. His 
pay as school-teacher was $250 a year. He was appointed postal 
agent and his pay as postal agent is $400 a year. In order to handle 
the communities that he is serving down there the eggs and pork 
products, etc., of the community are being sent down to be distrib- 
uted through the community marketing agency in the school build- 
ing and Sponsler finds that there is danger of conflict with the regular 
use of the school building. So the answer comes in getting one of 
the camp buildings from a cantonment set up on the Gettysburg 
battle field, and standing it upon land pro video by the people of the 
community at a place which is to be developed as a consolidated 
township school and postal agency for that area. 

The question comes up, the War Department says we will give a 
building and put it over there, but who is going to put it up ? Now 
the question is up to the people of that community to make that 
temporary construction. But that temporary construction of that 
camp building is temporary. It ought to be followed immediately 
by the construction of an adequate township marketing establish- 
ment, an adequate educational center for that community. But 
where is the labor coming from for that? That proposition raises 
one for the 14,000 similar areas in the United States. There are 
210,000 one-room school buildings in the United States. The 
average time of the use of them is about four and one-half months. 
The average pay is $225. Those schools can not be efficient educa- 
tional institutions. The consolidation program will branch from 
three to seven schools in a community like Mount Joy into one 
consolidated school building. 

How is that building to take place % 

There is a tremendous call for the force of labor which is corning 
back here. So we have got 40,000 consolidated rural schools unless 
those are established as marketing agencies they are not efficient 
as schools. The post office has got to find some other means of 
establishing its local service and the private enterprise. The mail 
is now so large that the local drug store and the local private store 
can not handle it. The answer in there is to establish the postal 
system with the local schools and you have got the means of con- 
solidating that operate that service by the large use of the motor 
transport service in handling your mail and your children. The 
Post Office Department is losing from seventy to eighty thousand 
dollars a year in its rural free delivery. The rural free delivery is 
bound to expand if the farmer takes advantage of this system of 
community selling. The present buggy way can't carry it. The 
postal service to the farmer has got to be unified. Will the people 
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come to that? They will welcome the Government of the United 
States sharing the expense of the transportation and sharing the 
expense of building the consolidated school building, all of that pro- 
gram, and that goes to the heart of this matter of nation-wide 
organization of a better educational and social life in America — the 
heart of that program is reached when we get this consolidation, 
this combination of the local educational institution and the national 
postal institution and what I am speaking for is like the preceding 
speaker — I feel that anybody who has his eyes open and his sensibili- 
ties awake at all comes to a newspaper story of a little quarter in 
New York City, where men are in military uniform and they were 
arrested for pushing pushcarts on the streets. After they were 
brought into court and asked why they did it, they said they were 
trying to get money to buy citizens clothes. 

What became of them$ The report doesn't say. But that kind 
of thing is de-Americanizing American people. But as Secretary 
Houston has said, "A closed schoolhouse is a crime.' ' When a school- 
house ought to stand for opportunity and acquaintance, when a 
schoolhouse is closed to people for the use of discussion of these 
important problems, where shall we talk? "If gold rust, what shall 
iron do?" The guaranteeing to the people of the free Uae of the 
school system throughout the United States with the authorizing of 
the national machinery and throwing it in for use with the local 
machinery — that program of intraorganization — it seems to me there 
is not anything any more important. 

Heretofore our national organization has been largely crustation. 
It began in the organization of the military group over there in the 
Teutonic forest. It was extended to the group outside and then 
into the iron state and then to the monster system with its chief 
«nemy on the inside. It is like the mud turtle. The first we come 
to is the shell on the outside and then the mush on the inside ; and as 
we come to the animal form we come to the vertebration. The life 
has gone from the outside and the vertebrae is on the inside. In my 
opinion the organization of the postal system should be used in with 
the educational system, and use that system as a voting place, and 
have a notary public, and so on. In France he is maison commune. 
That is the vertebrating society. And we are now at that point 
where we are to build up that strengthening of our intraorganization ; 
and, as I said, this bill of Congressman Kelly is too tremendously 
important to dispute over whether the Secretary of the Interior will 
have some personal feeling that he ought to have something to do 
with it, or somebody else that he ought to be "It." 

The organization of the department here into a council which shall 
use the national machinery of the post office for supplying the local 
means of life and the machinery and opportunities for social contact 
through the use of public-school machinery, providing the way by 
which this can be done as quickly as the motor truck will come over, 
30 a day, and with the motor trucks come the cantonments, and we 
can use the same trucking organization in our war upon the hunger 
as we have used upon the Hun. 

Mr. Kelly. This hearing has continued longer than we thought, 
and we won't ask any others to speak at this time. We want to 
thank the chairman and the committee for the very patient hearing 
of those that have come before you. 
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The Chairman. We want to thank Mr. Kelly and the witnesses 
that have come here for bringing it up here. 

Mr. Kelly. We are not here to urge any bill from pride of opinion, 
or any particular solution, but we will put our shoulders to the 
wheel and work together for anything that can produce proper 
action. 

(Thereupon, the committee adjourned.) 



